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Windsor Castle. 


importance to be surrendered, and 
taken by the royal adherents. 
It was occupied in two succeeding reigns 
and of kingly magnificence, than i 
queen Eleanor were extremely 
of the:stmplicity of the times, Ti: 
water, not being a good horsewoman, and th 
her conveyance by waggons. Within the walls of this p 
progeny was born to Edward, who possessing all the blessings of 
prince by't 





life, learnt how to transfer the affections of a father from his family to 
people. “Sir William Blackstone has distinguished this prince by 

of Our.English Justinian; Sir Matthew has 

few years of his reign more was effected for the regular administratic 
distributive justice than by all the princes wh zt ‘ 






rather as 
ial fo 


| prince, 
rmed, that in 


who ‘succeeded ‘him ‘on the 
English throne ; and the records of our parliament inform us, that in 
same period the disposal of the national treasures was assi -to the 
elective branch of our legislature. Such were the contemplations and 
duties which engaged Edward’s mind in this seat of h 
ment, ‘which has endeared it.to every English heast. 
the adjacent town was raised to the rank of a borough by 
Formerly these castles enclosed beneath the same roof 
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onourable retire- 
In the yeak 1276. 
prosperous and the cells of the unfortunate: the Jamentation Of the‘edp 
was often heard with the song of conviviality, a discord more descrip’ 

of the barbarous ages, than the horrid tales*with which the more’ barba-... 
rous poets of the times supplied their fearful narrative.’ This was thefa@ 
with respec to the fortress of Windsor. In thea 
the: present castle is situated a suite of apartments: 
since‘eccupied by the maids:of»honour : before it ‘anderwent extensive 
alterations, it had been devoted'to a very different purposes it 

‘the Devil’s:tower, and was reserved fot the y 
inhabitant ‘wrote an inscription on'a stone in the widow which was — 
discovered son the occasion of repairing the building at fe oe 
-of the: last century. This captive appears ‘to have been am*Italian 5. 
he states ae confinement:was unjust, re be an‘“appli- 
cation to. dhe. of the Edwards, imploring-‘his liberty: name of Ed- 
ward occurs three times, but Sut ote to which of thethree 
early Edwards it is addressed. ‘There is a boldness inthe assertion that 
he was. detainyed:* contra giusta” that is better suited ‘to the: timé: of 
Edward ITI. than to that.of his predecessors: during the former peftod, 
‘sovereign: princes’ were manacled ‘before. an‘‘insulting host, and 1m’ this 
‘state-of humiliation often drivea to perpetual captivity, “Richard Ceur 
de Lion complains during his imprisonment in Germany, that he was se 
loaded with irons he could scargely move in his dungeon. ‘The spirit of 
chivalry, however, diffused the sentiments of humanity, and the gefierous 94» 
confidence of Edward III. discharged-princes and nobles from their 
prisons, to assist with their friends and their countrymen in the solemn 
jousts of the land, and to partake in the confidence and 
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court or ward of 
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hospitality of the 


then again returned to their cells'as prisoners of the 


century. 


state, but as friends of the sovereign. 
In the year 1313 the: castle became 
Edward III. by whose successful career England first attained the conse« 
quence in the annals of Europe, w. 
‘in every vueceeding 
“ Howeverthe humble ambition of his 
a with these ‘accommodations, Edward of Windsor found them wholly 
inadequate to:the purposes of his government, or to the conyenience of 
his family. . Excepting three towers, the fortress de Windesor, rc 


the place of nativity of the great 
hich she has.supported and improved 


redecessort might besaristied 
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of so many princes, and the seat of synods.and of parliaments,'was levelled 
with the ground ; and the talents.of William de Wyckham pres ay 
to! erecta palace onthe foundation of the ancient castle, more suited to 
the festivity of the yand to the magnificence of his household. °° 

In the year 1843 Edward had purposes to effect, which *cduld not 
wait for the tardy operations of architecture: He had listened’ to the 
tradition of Arthur, his magnanimous predecessor, with rapture, and he 
was determined to make the inclinations of his heart coincide ‘with the 
schemes of his policy, and with the designs of his ambition. * The glory 
of the future p: his reign depended om the gallantry and wisdom’ he’ 
displayed at this early. period: it EY i 

he court of the young king was at the time frequented by sam of 

the.powerful nobility of Spain, Italy, Flanders, Germany; and France; 
he was preparing for a war with the ancient rival of his kingdom’; after 
the liberty of the subject had been protected by the confirmation of Magna 
Charta, and the commerce’ of the country: had.been: joted. by: the 
establishment of the woollen manufa¢tures, his thoughts were’ fitly’ dis 
rected to the exterior : the arts of negociation were now to’be employed; 
and it was expedient Edward ‘should place himself on a footing of 
equality with the distinguished foreigners at his couft, to obtain’all-the 
advantages of personal treaty ; he therefore proclaimed-in his own king- 
dom and throughout civilized Europe a tournament at Windsor.” Young 
as he was, he had already occupied the throne sixteen years, aad the- fame 
of his politeness and munificence was pepe: are contrasted with the 
sullen perfidy of Philip. . It was the-pride 0 gre ts to appear at this 
exhibition; an ampitheatre was run up in ,the style of Roman 
” buildings of this kind prior to Statilius Taurus, and the: knights ‘assem: 
bled distinguished themselves by feats of arms; the kin: rear, aneriod 
in the throng, bearing the device of a white:swan and this familiar chals 
lenge on his shield : :¥ 


« Hay, hay, the white swan; 
** By God’s soul I am thy man.” 


. The active ahd ‘dangerous amusements of the solemn joust were suc- 
ceeded by the hospitality: of the feast. In imitation of the’ reputed . 
founder of the castle, a ‘round table was introduced, that prince and 
subje@, native and foreigner, _— join in the conviviality of the hour 
‘ without distinction : and it is probable that during these festive moments 
the foundation was laid of England’s future greatness; for while the 
curiosity and admiration of Europe’ were yet attracted by the far-famed 
splendour of this tournament at’ Windsor, the battle of Cressy was fought 
and the'town of Calais taken. uo ae 
At the time the monarch was obtaining triumphs abroad, William . 
de Wyckham was:employed in construing a palace at home suited to 
the reception of ‘his: viftorious ‘prince. |For this purpose he had been 
invested with full: powers to procure materials and artificers ; and leets 
and other courts ‘ofthe manors of Old and New Windsor were held for 
trespasses and misdemeanours that should interfere with the ess of 
this great undértaking... In the thirty-fourth year of Edward’the work | 
Me ee nan extraordinary vigour: difficulties arising in obtaining. 
hands, wor were impressed not ‘only from London, but writs were’ 
direGed to ¢he sheriffs.of eight counties, to procure from each forty‘atti+ 
ficers skilful in the different departments of building. oe ftére 
Wards, the detadbul:‘phaghde:'that affliéted’ this country mia Aa "ibh 
ravages among these. unfortunate labourers; in c ee, “Writs: to” 
the same effect were diregted to Shropshiré, Hereford, Devons anidifons 
a ae B2 iki 
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northern counties, to supply upwards of three hundred workmen to exes 
cute the plans of William de Wyckham. 
-We find that these exertions were so far attended with success, that the 
castle was ready: for glazing in 1364; thirty-six: persons of ‘this*¢raft 
were therefore ordered to be impressed, and, to supply thenr with the 
large. quantity of ‘glass that was necessary; Henry de Stameré and 
lone Bramgnen were employed to buy this article. in all parts‘ of the 
om. 
yckham seems to have omitted no violent means that could contribut 
to the completion of his design. ‘The private convenience of individuals 
was disregarded, and the agriculture of tie country was interrupted for 
the supply of cattle and carriages to convey the timber and stone to this 
place of bustle and public adtivity: the districts of Wellesford, Kelwel, 
and Careby, of Heseleberg; Demelby, and Melton, were undermined, to 
raise on the surface+this immense quarry. During six years artificers were 
annually impressed, and the cessation of the writs by which these valuable 
men. were drawn from their homes leads us to conclude, that in the 


forty-third year of Edward’s reign the stupendous fabric was nearly 
finished., : fl 


On a view of the additions to the biilding in the succeeding reigns; 
we imagine the architeét had by this time finished the king’s the 
hall of St. George, the apartments of the east and south side of the upper 
ward, the great tower, the chapel of St. George, and the whole‘of the 
walls, their gates, towers, and battlements. 

_ In all these operations, it is melancholy to observe the constraint 
suffered by the most skilful artisans in the kingdom, to induce them to 
become dependants for their subsistence on the royal treasury : but while 
we lament as the cause the little confidence that subsisted between ‘the 
prince and his people, the paviaty of the English monarch sufficiently 
accounts for the material difficulties with which Wyckham had'to con- 
tend : the private purse of our princes was indeed very scantily supplied. 
In the succeeding century, the whole revenue of Henry V. (the rival of 
Edward in gallant exploits on the same ground) did not exceed fifteen 
thousand pounds for the annual support of his household, the entertain- 
ment of ambassadors, and for the’royal state of his person. . Such great 
works must therefore be supported by encroachments on the national 
wealth and on private industry ; and these contributed to: relieve: Ed- 


ward from the enormous charge incurred in completing this magnificent 
structure, 


The victory of Poitiers placed John, surnamed the Good, king of 
France, in, the hands of the Black Prince: from his native soil he: was 
conveyed a prisoner to this country, and, with the king of Scotland for his 
companion; occupied the castle as.a prisoner of state to the English throne. 
All who are versed in the history of those ‘times are- acquainted With 
the misfortunes and the virtues of that prince.. When Demetrius Phale- 
reus; driven from his country, was in therpower’of the Epyptian court, 
he solaced his days of misery by improving im: knowledge and. virtue the 
mind of king Ptolemy. . It seems highly probable that the affliéted John 
assuaged the violence of grief by a similar exercise of wisdom and bene- 
volence: every friend of social order and:-happiness is acquainted: with 
his manly exclamation, “ Though faith and“tgath were banished from the 
r re of the world, they ought nevertheless to be found inthe mouth of 
kings.’?.... Ce aw rat ee Ot 3a ee 
., The college of the order of the Garter isheld:at the castle’: the ¢ 
of. St. ge and the chaptershouse were erected dy: the® der for 
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Windsor, a¢éérding to Sir John Froissard, ‘about the oe of the 
sixth century was honoured with the mstitution of the Me: otunda 
by ‘king Arthur. In imitation of this establishment, as appears from 
Rastél’s Chronicle, Richard I. at the siege of the city of Acre, sanctioned 
this imcerporation, and twenty-six knights who firmly adhered to hith 
were distinguished by thongs of blue leather tied round the leg. What 
was left iinfinished was completed in the nineteenth year of Edward III. 
who (according to an early Ms. chronicle) then began his round table at 
Windsor, to be kept at Whitsuntide, and this meeting, Selden observes, 
éccasiotiéd the institution of this noble fraternity. It is the most ancient 
of ‘all the orders to which the laity are admitted, being half a century 
prior to the French order of St. Michael, eighty years to that of the 
Golden Fleecé, and about two centuries to those of St. Andrew and of. 
the Elephant. — 

Two hundred years after the date of the establishment, we find a strange 
story giver in Polydore Virgil about some countess of Salisbury or Pem- 
broke, who having dropped her garter at a public assembly, gave occasion 
to the motto adopted by the founder. The story is in’itself so facetious, 
and the spirited reply so. consonant with Edward’s chara¢ter, that we do 
not at all wonder at the credit it obtained: Camden, Fern, and our best 
antiquaties, have, however, abandoned this conjecture ; and, gh | 
into the laws of the society, we find it by no means supported. It is not 
improbable, that on the glorious day of Cressy a garter was employed ih 
some way as the signal of battle ; and hence this distinction of the knights 
beeame not only a symbol of their union, but a commemoration of that 
important victory. an Sat aed 
- Peter the Great of Russia, much nearer our own times, was hot more 
sensible of the tendency of public exhibitions to soften afid refine the 
manners of his ferocious clans, than our Edward of Windsor, who revived 
the tournaments with extraordinary splendour. Letters of bee gh 
were delivered to the most accomplished foreigners; and fem of 
remarkable beauty were ee to superintend on’ these festive océa- 
sions. In England, this ie amustment was first practised under 
— about the year 1140, but it was not usual until the by of Cou 
de Lion, when it was celebrated witlr some magnificence in the tilt-yard 
im St. James’s, Smithfield. It was said by Chiaoux, in the time of 
Charles VIII. « If this contest be in earnest, it is too little ; if in jest, too 
“ much; and his remark was recollected with painful impressions some 
time afterwards, when Henry II. of France was killed in the tilt exhibited 
at Chalons. = 

Tf occasional mischief occurred in these prattices, they contributed 
greatly to improve the manners of the times, and to soften the rancour 
of pe Bi tional prejudices. The politic Edward proclaimed in the year 1958 
the most magnificent tournament that was ever o in the country : 
it was solemnized at Windsor at the feast of the knights of the Garter, 
at that time usually distinguished as the knights of St. George. : 

The benefit of the industry of Wyckham was now experienced : a vast 
number of E an nobility was convened, and accommodated within 
the precinéts of the castle, and the duke of Brabant and several sovereign 
Pritices assisted, at the ceremonies. ‘Those knights who attended were 
required to be ina complete military equipage, with arms on their shields 
and surcoats ; and with caparisons’ on their Horses, their pe hee riding. 
before bearing their'tilting spears with their pennons, and their helmets 
adorned ‘with ‘wreaths of silk corresporiditig ‘with the tin@otes of their 
arms and ‘of their liveries: The tournametit being proclaiméd, the prop 
Officer suspended two ‘shields upon a tree: he that offered to fi 
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pedestrian (which was the more honourable way) made his publ — 
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lenge. by touching ‘the shield on the right hand; the cavaliers; onthe 
contrary, touched that to the left. 

When a knight.came near the barriers, he blew a trumpet: on’this 
signal the heralds approached, and registered his ‘name, .armorials, 
a other proofs of his nobility in their books, which is the origin. of 

eraldry. : ‘ 

The champions being admitted within the circle, exchanged those 
ceremonies -which the urbanity of chivalry had. established, and paid 
their respects to the sovereign, the judges, and the ladies of the court; 
The alarm of the trumpet now proclaimed the contest.. The knights, if 
on horseback, couched their lances, and, spurring their indignant steeds, 
tan fiercely against each other; and the spear being. directed at the armour, 
a terrible shock was given, the clangor of. arms was heard; and the 
shivered weapons glistened on the ground. If neither party were injured, 
it was considered honourable to continue the confli& to the third encoun- 
ter; but it was disgraceful if a knight were dismounted, if he dropped his 
lance, disengaged any part of his armour, or injured the beast of his 
adversary. "3 

The formalities of the introduction of a subject to the honour of a 
knight companion of the Garter have frequently been repeated in our 
own day ; but the circumstances attending the degradation of a knight 
have not been shewn since the time of the late duke of Ormond, atthe 
beginning of the reign of George I. 

he ancient practice was, solemnly to snatch away the sword of the 

knight, and to chop off his spurs (the chief ensigns of his honour):. his 
coat of arms was then torn from his body, and another was substituted 
whereon it was reversed : every piece of the armour of the recreant knight 
was then defaced by public violence. 

A knight is not now to be disgraced unless according to the second 
article of the regulations of king Henry VIII. he be found guilty of 
heresy, treason, or flight in battle. 

The sovereign, on this awful occasion, acquaints the knights compa- 
nions with the heinous crime: he commands Garter (principal king at 
arms) to attend some of them in the presence of the convi& knight, who 
first deprive him of his George and, ribbon, and then of his garter: the 
publication of his crimes and: degradation is now made, and a warrant js 
issued for taking down his atchievements. 

n the morning of this duty, Garter in his coat of arms (inthe pre- 
sence of the black. rod, and of the officers of arms) reads the instrument 
for publishing the knight’s degradation: when Garter pronounces these 
words, “ Be expelled and put from among the arms,” a herald appointed 
for the purpose takes the crest, the banner, and the sword, and throws. 
them into the choir: the atchievements are then hurled into the body. of 
the church; first tht sword, then the banner, and last of all the crest; in: 
this order they are spurned through the west door, from thence through. 
the castle gate, and they are then thrown into the fosse. Mga 

It is not our intention to give an account of the monuments; inthe 
chapel of St. George, or of the distinguished personages to. whose honor. 
they were raised, because the catalogue is of easy access; but it will 
enable the student in antiquities to examine them with more advantage, 
if we point out the rules established for the interment of knights, when. 
order and the laws of chivalry were striétly observed, 


} 


Sovereign princes were represented on their tombs in their armour 
with their escutcheons, crowns, crests, supporters, and all other marks of 
royalty, -A victorious knight had his sword raised and naked in his right, 
hand, his shield ip the left, and his helmet on his head,. Those who died, 
prisoners were without spurs, helmet, or sword. p dsiter) 
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_ ‘Those who died:in battle, and were defeated, were represented without 
their.coat over their armour, their sword in the seabbard}: the visor up, 
their: hands joined at the‘breast, and their feet résting’ on a dead lion.: 
\ ‘The son of a governor dying‘ during: the siege;2was to. be shewn ‘ia 
complete armour even if in infancy, and his head>vas’ to repose’ on°a 
_ A-gentlemanwho had devoted the vigour of his‘life to military 
and in old age had retired to a‘ monastic institution, appeared ‘over 
tomb: with. the upper part’ of “his effigy in the habitof the order he; pro- 
fessed; but -with the lower in completeqrmour.) = 8) Oe 
vA knight killed/in single combat-was honored with: complete armour, 
but his left‘arm was crossed upon his right, and his battle-axe was not te 
be'in his grasp.3: his. weapons were to be placed by him’: on-the.contrary, 
the! victor was:represented with his tight arm crossed over'the left, armed 
at all points»andigrasping his battle-axe. Did QOL 8A Lay 
But if any person had been accused of treason, murder,-rape, Or-as'@a 
incendiary ¢ instead:of being honorably interred, he was‘treated ‘inthe 
.vilest manner; his'arms-were ‘broken ; his body was dragged on a hurdle, 
and:cast out to be: devoured by the fowls of the air, or suspended upon a 
gallows to become the’ permanentobject’ of national detestation. 22 !199 
-» It is no wonder if the ancient ‘structure was destroyed by Edward's 
-architeét, which was not adapted to the reception ofthe ‘ashes of the ho. 
norable dead, or (what:is more material)}to the’ comfort ofthe living. 
‘We are as little surprised: atthe vanity atthibuted vo William:de Wyekham 
on account of the plan of'the castle;he had designed with so much ‘taste, 
and executed with so.much spirite:::It issaid that, fielding to:this disposi 
tion, he occasioned’ an inscription to ‘be engraven bnbone of the towers 
which yet bears his:name, consisting of three words222% © 694 0.1 1a 25 
“ r te hog ne gray tN ee - tor Siw 
«ct. is not uncommon: for ‘princes to be disg’ with reputation 
their ingenious agents ‘acquire, because: ieislove would willingly transfer 
that creditito themselves: but this:contratted feeling was'wholly;incon- 
sistent. with the magnanimity of Edward of Windsor 3 we can never be- 
lieve he saw with.envy the honofs:his»archite& deservedly aren A 
that the equivocal meaning of: the inscription wasemployed by Wyckhamiy 
anét only. to ‘excuse ‘himself fromthe charge of vanity,’ but-to assert his 
pretensions tothe virtuelof humility|more'consistent with lis sacred duties 
and. chara Geri eguib td ; ‘Lew aiff CRIES tik : rf xd. tyita 
»osiu short examination of the history: of ‘castles‘in. Englandito the time 
of: Edward. ELL. will: give: us an opportunity, of comparing the: ancient 
structure of Windsor with the improvements the place received: from: the 
wisdom and vigour of Wyckham’s mind. 4) .orawhdl to toleasgon ‘sit OS 
6: With.the feudal government castles! were introduced into: Furopes:and 
on:the extinction of that system’ they were left to ruin‘and:desolation. )°! ( 
_ Steeps, morasses, and woods, were'the only fortresses’ of: the ancient 
Britons; the Saxons.and Danes. were unacquainted with their use; their 
bodies formed the hardy: rampart they presented to their enemies ;' it-was 
to the Norman and his feudal: lords we are indebted for our acquaintance ; 
. ‘The history d abundantly shews. the: i 
vailing in. the Lied, when eo to that pefiad the powerful 
baron could:émmure himself within his fortress, and returmdefiance tothe 
mandate of his sovereign: the narrativeof Stephen's reign is replete with 
the :miseries: consequent on this ‘lordly indépendénce : in’ his: time it is 
‘computed eleven hundred castles ‘were ‘distributed through pees 4 
of England, and if the apportionment.of authority had been equally: 
‘ ii? 4 STE: CGS 2 a> 
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8 Windsor Castle. 
vided, it would have given to each castle a. domain.of tem miles:on every 
side beyond its moat. ; 9 ; 
The mode of defence was. by missile weapons, by ignited materials 
hurled on the besiegers,and by nocturnal sallies or open attack, according 
40,the strength of thei garrison, . ’ ‘de : 
The offence was conduéted by various expedients ; the cattus,.the:sus, 
and the battering razh were employed sometimes wooden towers of 
three stories were. erected to raise the archers above the elevation of the 
xamparts; mings were dug, lines of circumvallation and contravallation 
were drawn, the ballista, the catapulta, and, the war wolf were employed’; 
and:to a. the account down to Edward’s time, in the protracted siege 
of Calais, the works were so extensive and the labourers so numerous, 
a complete town was built, market days. were established, and a. system 
of extensive and powerful attack was. by these facilities, adopted, which 
laced that important key of France for the two succeeding:centuries in the 
By the remains to be seen of Norman.castles, we may-judge of the rude 
and: massive struature of the old castle! of Windsor ; the ruins of Kendal, 
Knaresborough, Harewood, and Pontefra¢k castles, and the present more 
perfec condition of Skipton, Cawder, and Glamys, (which were imitated 
ftom the Normans) shew the deformity and inconvenience of the fortresses 
erected at that time. If constructed with adequate security, they néces- 
sarily consisted of seven principal parts: of the barbican, ditch, of the 
‘wall of the outer ballium, and of the inner ballium,-of the two ballias, and 
of the tower prison. or inmost building, which was called the keep. What 
we have already: said of the new castle of Windsor,:implies that! the 
edifice by Edwand.:LI. did:not constitute.a regular fortification, composed _ 
of all the parts necessary to security ; the fact is, that invhis time castles 
were found to be no longer tenable against regular attack ; before the in- 
wention of gunpowder, the fortifications of the capital of the eastern 
See re it from - Goths, whe Repbly insulte — d its ramparts 
ing the slow progress of five centuries; but.im the year 1280 Roger 
Bacon ccblassionstaiy diaaithnindigag means of Se eenihadine aie 
‘began: to be: understood and applied in. Edward’s reign,.and was found: to 
be superior to the resources of the military archite&:im that time. 9.) :4..: 
vi¢The constrétion. of the old: castle::was not only unsuitable to the 
elegance of Edward’s mind, but to the improved. state of building .in-his 
reign: before the year 1100 the walls of buildings were. thick,!.no 
buttresses were seen,. the apertures were either filamentary.or thei arches 
were semicircular and supported by clumsy pillars: after that date. the 
Norman and Saxo-Gothic began to appear, and about halfia century prior 
to the accession of Edward, the Gothic was in its highest perfection. |.» 
‘+ In-Grecian  architeéture everything. is simple, the proportions ‘aré so 
just, and the ornaments so sparing, that nothing of itself appears = and 
utiful, although the whole be eminently so; the Gothic after Edward’s 
time was. in the opposite extreme, every thing was formed:for separate 
examination, light, delicate, and - rich; wind ows, crosses, figures, ave 
erouded in every direéion, and. huge: superstrudtures are raised 
slender pillars, which appear liable to yield to. the pressure.of an infant: 
the Abbeys of: Glastonbury and Fountain, the Cathedrals of York, 
Westminster, and Salisbury, and on a smaller scale the Chapel of Saint 
earge at Windsor, if not precisely of the samt date, are beautiful spe+ 
cimens of this kind of architecture. : 
- Theecclesiastic de Wyckham knew these improvements. were adopted 
inthe most splendid monasteties.of the kingdom; it is not therefore 
astonishing ‘he should think the palace of William and. his son Henry, 
unfitted to the more polished times of Edward’s government. ‘i ; 
yckham 
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Windsor Corsnie. 
SWeekhwm “tdo ‘wad actyuainted with’ de ptince’s th: , Wav 
had risen terrible in arms, the consolation of his friends and the dfead 
iis enemies i the open 'plains of batdle;"he could not sabmit W be 4 
fined Withia the citétit of his balliain to’ protéé his petson: hé 
obtained thé love and admiration of his subja@té by the urbanity 6 
ent, the Wwisdoth of his councils, and the splendour of his vidtot 
he was the father of his people, and feared neither private trea “a 
public rebellion from the children of his bosom. eee 
We are not only led to be inquisitive into the charactét Of the Hr % 
patron, bat sotite little curiosity-is excited with réspedt td thi Architedt of 
a building which displayed more human induitry in a short spacé of Hie 
than any other it the land. et ee 
‘ William of Wyckhain was the son of John Perrot, ard taked Ins han 
according to freqtient custom in his time, from Nps ii Hatnpshire, 
the place of his nativity. From the poverty of his father, 1 Weds 
defrayed the charges of his education at Winchester atid Oxford ; of hig 
withdrawing fréin the university he lived in the house of his ff 
abilities for attive life made him prtefet the attendatice on 4 SF 
entéiprising court tothe calm occupations of thé cloister. FE 
discovered this feature in his charater, and not only raised fir 
in hig saéred profession, but to civil ard political Yank 48 Sécté 
State and Lord Privy eal, anid the first exettise of aurhority of Richard 
was the ee Of this ecclesiastic to the rauk of Lord High Chaz 
cellot of Enigland, ; Filgap i aiepedioy 
Wyckharh was 2 man of great adroitnets in busindss, but of ‘so little 
érudition, that ‘when he Was proposed for the episcopal tality he was repre 
sented to His sovereign as unfit to become a dignitary of thé clitits 
attount of his ignorance of the subjects corinetted wit : its duties. The 
prelate seems to have been sensible of this defect: « ff,” said he, “11 
«not learned myself, I will at least be the patrott atid proteor of © 
“learning: The merit of this ingénuous reply must impress ever 
candid mind. Edward had experienced the aétivé talents of V 
aitd would not listen to fastidious objectors. Wyckliati hé kriew possess 
abilities of a much higher class thati the unprodudtive erudition of th 
hermitage and the monastery. If the legends of his own order and the 
attaitiments of his own profession weré little suited to his taste, ye 
Wyckham respected those who had devoted themselves to the stidy’o} 
the sciences; and at Winchester and Oxford, whéte he had hitnsel 
received instruétion, he founded colleges for public improvétient; th 
former was assigned to early education, and the lattef to the tore ab- 
struse and higher départments of literature ; thus providing for the cult. 
vation of the mind in évery season of its progress fromi inane 
manhood, He livéd“long enough to see all the distresses in Whi 
Richard involved himself and his country: at the agé of fourscore 
died, three years after the accession of the house of Laneastér, a 
about two ater the mufder of the grandson of hig royal friend if 
castle of Pontefract. ' ' . 
Séon after the decease of Edward IIf. England béecaYhe a scene of civi 
war to the time VII. our princés, in consequence, had fe 
Opportiinities of enjoying this favorité residence of their dugtist préede- 
seot ;' bue tha t which had been introduced fiiso the 2 
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wr Windsor Castles: 
housand idle and hungry. suitors were. maintained within the pretindy. of 


i¢ household, mirieiess dz edee Galditiesamet bed 
The oy gb ames in. commerce under Edward IV. increased.the 
‘wealth and the resources of the country: the triumph. he obtained over: 
his enemies, and the regular administration of the laws under the auspices . 
of Sir John Littleton, afforded a convenient opportunity of improving his 
lace of retirement at Windsor castle; of which he did not fail to. avail 
Fimself : his principal attention was directed to the enlargement ,of St. 
George’s chapel. , at 
A short time after the.death of Edward IV., the exclusive, claims of. 
the house of York-and Plantagenet were silenced for ever in the field of 
Bosworth, and the earl of Richmond ascended the throne under the title 
of Henry:'VII., ‘The alterations the castle had undergone we have;seen 
increased its internal beauty and interior convenience, but they diminished. 
in the same proportion its strength as an imperial fortress, During,the 
contests of the houses of York and Lancaster, and the troublesome. times 
immediately preceding them, the castle, at the distance of four; and. 
twenty. miles from the capital, was considered not sufficiently.secure for. 
the mansion of the prince ; the Tower of London was therefore preferred, 
in that sanguinary period. . 
- Atthe conclusion of the fifteenth. century, the. danger of the royal 
person was no longer apprehended from public hostility, and the. institue 
tion of the yeomen of the guard was considered sufficient to protec it 
from private perfidy. Henry VII. thus placed in security, compensated 
for the negle& to which the castle had been exposed during the war of the’ 
roses, and added a stately building adjoining to. his apartments in the, 
upper ward: inthis reign the roof of St. George’s chapel was also com. 
pleted ‘under the direction of Sir Reginald Bray. King Henry VIII, 
built the great gate at the entrance of the lower ward. 
ot taward VI. began the work for the conveyance of water from Wink. 
field into a fountain in the middle of the upper ward, but this design was 
not completed until the reign of Mary. C 
- In young Edward’s time the enormous power of the duke of Somerset, 


Lord Proteétor, excited penerel disconteat: this nobleman in. the-year. 
1549, in order to defend 


imself from the attempts of his enemies, with< 
drew with the king into Windsor castle, where he surrounded the prince 
with his own creatures, and, if fame speak truly, attempted to poison.his 
mind with opinions dangerous to himself and his people. . Under. these 
¢ircumstances, a council of state was held in London, and by its appoint- 
ment Sir Anthony Wiggyels, Sir Anthony St, Leiger, and Sir John 
Williams proceeded to the palate of Windsor, where, they put under 
arrest Smith the protector’s secretary, and four of his.principal assistants; 
and, according to the directions they had received, watched the motions 
of the duke lest he should effect his escape. . obs 
It would be deviating from our subject to enter into the general objece — 
tions to the protector’s condud, but there are two. articles which are,im- 
mediately connected with our enquiry. The building of Somerset-hous¢ 
was charged to him as a crime; it was said he was raising a.palace more 
stately than the royal residence, and that he waa hunding it at the expence 
and on the ruins of the monastic foundations, ith respect to the last, it 


is true that the, little ceremony with which Roman Catholic. institutions 
were treated at that time, did occasion the aan chin the 
ite packer da 


and the housés of the bishops of Worcester, f 1 
sydien dire&ed against a cloysters two.c 










razed. to supply him with materials; and ; 4 
the same detuidion was diceSe s} and these no 






‘charnel house .at St. Paul’s, and againeh ost wart the church of. 
brercorly a ) : ees jagni 
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Windsor Castle. a 


































oF gmificencé of Somerset-house with the ‘favorite royal -tesifience; it must 
ai = ~sn that a palace erected in ‘a great capital and a country fortress 
admit no fair competition, but if the state'be. estimated by the'labor ‘and — 
ni magnificence of the undertaking, the inferiotity of that ‘of the’ prote@or 
és is most obvious : yet if its ee ae be determined by’the e ice of 
il the style of architecture; the lord protector’s' was in some’? supe: 
; rior: the fa@is, the ‘Italians had* just‘begun ‘to introdute ‘the Athenian 
val styles andthe protector, sensible of its exquisite beauties, employed a 
of son skilled in the ‘architeQure of that country to facilitate its introdu 
f into:his owns ‘butthe attempt was made with al: ihoae imperfeions that 
le ~ usually attend early experiments, the architect forgot the ma jestic rain’ 
“ of the Augustan age, and blended his edifice withthe modern Gothicisms. 
4 The castle of Windsor had in former times been employéd' to’ preteét 
~ the royal person from the enemies of the existing government. “Somerset 
at this time used it not to prevent the access of the enemiés of the prince; 
"dl but the approach of ‘his friends: the king, i it appeared, was under very ins 
~ decent circumstances hurried downto Windsor, all communication withhi 
me council was interrupted, and in consequence of the alarm this‘excited't 
‘ the young monarch, a dan — disease ‘was introduced which ‘wag 
= exhibited: against the duke of Somerset on the 14th Odtober, as the: terith 
“ article of accusation‘drawn up by the privy’council. With the merits 
it ofi eee and the: legality: of his sentence, we have at present no 
d concern.» Burnet:'and Rapin both seem’ involved in contradiétions ; 
——_ whdtires were his motives, he was acquitted of the treasonable part of the 
ae charge, and dyin ~~ the heroism christianity is calculated to inspite, 
co betes was borne to the. grave with the regret of his country.’ 
L che beautiful terracé.and rampart to the north of the castle; ‘construded 
i by Elizabeth, command Eton college, and the luxuriant shores of the 
k Thames: it was here that princess. delighted to indulge in the pleasures of 
* solitude,-and to contemplate the enjoyment and the opulence the wisdom: 
sa of her reign had-diffused over the land ‘so happily depigted in the fich 
scenery around her; it was also here that Charles I. under very di 
te sensations, was enclosed a prisoner, and was insulted by his guards where 
a his-predecessors had received the adulation’ of their subjects. When this 
s prince built the gate at the east.end of'the terrace, he little expected that 
. the military on duty: beneath its pediment would be employed to prevent, 
a4 his escape, not to preserve his sacred person inviolate. 
s - The circumstances preparatory to the’ confinement‘of Charles in: Wid. 
Be _ sor:castle have been: less attended to by his biographers than the stibe 
mt jea séems:to' deserve.» We shall give’some particulars, as are con-' 
* nected: witli our historical view: of the castle. At theend thé ‘year 





1647 he-was 2 prisoner.at Hampton court, in the old palace oe Vinalages 
Cardinal- wwlsey, to: Henry VIII.; the loyalty’ of nd 
-acquaitited? him with the danger of his situation, andi mal 

was hourly in fear of being assassinated: flight ects é 
preservation and he. was determined. to adopt it. kin 
oi affetted to be indisposed,'and otihdved 
. "Thereswas a private passage from the Klagsa-re 
the garden; ‘bediccinied the back stairs about one in the’ mornin 
pie etree oceed 
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Windsor Castle. 


in. which he should proceed to Jersey: Ashburnham was hig 
nd betrayed his royal tmaaster. At day-break: he was: dis 
ed to the coast to bring news where the ship ag anchor, the 
hiding himself meanwhile ia the recesses of the: yee 
pérhidious agent returned with no intelligence of the 0 ‘The'king ha 
undergone great corporeal fatigue; the perturbation of his-mind on this 
bs pecan added to the former, must have nearly exhausted him; 
s moment of imbecility Ashburnham seems to have availed himself; 
in. consequence, committed his person.into the hands of Ham- 
Yours wernor of the Isle of Wight, a dependant on Cromwell, but @ 
ofhonour.  - py Sethe 
_. Before the king wotild set foot on the island, he sent: for the — 
Hammond was on horseback when the — came, and he was so 
astonished at the indiscretion of the’ king, that he | A t 
and could scarcely support himself on his saddle. Ashburnham ‘was 
employed oa this. occasion to demand .of the governor’ to promise the 
king liberty on the island. -This honest officer would not: invei 
Charles by: the sacrifice of his own integrity, but enceuntered the dange> 
yous duty his situation required. Charles resigned his fate into 
the. hands of Hammond, the governor committed shis own fate'to’ 









: 


the 
-, gaercy. of Charles: he proceeded, unattended by any. of his suite, 20 the 


bouse where the king waited the return of the thessenger ; on» colonel} 
Hammond’s arrival, Ashburnham acquainted his master with the circume 
stance, and that the Governor would not plight his faith as was expetteds 
« O Jack thou hast undone me!” instantly exclaimed Charles: ‘The tears 
of hypocrisy flowed abtindantly down the cheek of Ashburnham! i.” ©. 
: oTiemenei is now in yout Majesty’s power,” said he. +} willgo 
down. and kill him.” : invite 
. "The humanity of the king revolted at this proposals; he however sent 
a paced to persuade on but the fap — inflexible: at 
n arles, tespecting integrity even in the person of an enemy;:come 
pa himsélf.iato hens colonel’s. hands, and he was condudted to Cariss 


, brook castle, where he was received with all demostrations of respe@. 


But the generous governor, the husband of ie setae a Ne 
10 fit instrument for Cromwell's purpose ;. on the $d of » theres 
forge Charles was removed to Hurst castle, contrary'to!the wishes of pare 
ament. 5 ens S Sepa oy Ce S89 She 
.| During this time the kiag kept up a correspondence with Lord -New- — 
E i mre ae Aen rk at Bagshot. The: latter 
contrived to acquaint his majesty with the desis to.remove him to Wind» 
sor, and the lodge being in the dire& road, it was (proposed ‘he should 
take refreshment at Bagshot, and be there ‘provided: with: onesdf\ the 
cova sleemands Wotnded iigtasd the hice ate Bees eS 
moon attert & ¢ ato. e king from the coast tb Wi f 
castle: his Majesty, agreeably to Lord Newburg’s plan, comple thon 
his horse was very uneasy to himyand x d so well thatthe atee 
RAGE rem a 











of: a spacious and regular Bre, having to: ropa 
aren er and: hall of Saint ego ne to the: pay oad 
ealss s, and those-of the gi grpletrnpron es 


é eredted on the 
ne the governor. 
ere are = 


We repetition, we — ~~ 
rma pon a ive mn-our plate eas aeciale diam 
Sansone Si the: fe mage front inclinin sei tae 
east, .an ‘comprisesthe’Star bui Galler at iealled ueTh 
Sram ntl Age ge A >: a 
ae =, (the-plare of residence-of the governor; 
tle Park. His present Majesty coinciding with the se 
ty von the Bnghish ‘throne, has da wil vf 
mprovew ‘woth inthe architecture of the interior, andemn + OF tle 
gané north facades: Perhaps the view our artist has taken of the edifles 
5Oni ‘of the Thost-interesting ; but this view was now more ¢specia 
dedeable, in order to: e the original structure. previous tothe. 
Geen sein whet ecto under the direfion of Mr. James 
‘ef his Majesty's works. 
“ic ai baits iy 18 in some particulars the most incongruous: 
tie of the edifice: to restore this't 
pr eae isthe objed of the proposed alterations: and we 
dotibt, from ‘the haltds to-which it is committed, that it wh 


and splendor. 
_ oBince:'the integregium the greatest embellishments th wt] 
yeceived have been from Charles II, and from his present'Mi : 
thest have been us and so extensive in the interior of the 
img) that ig:would Surge:us much beyond the limits: to which’ we: are 
srescribed, if'we were on: this occasion to descend to’ the paxtter ; 
aps; in afetuve’Namber, we may submit a separate article onith 
subjed'to re readers; eB trust’ ham ‘a-descr of - 
nearly! cornneded with Prise,’ progress timate anor 
Sansa in ur ew “Saleem ssp 
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deavoured. to discover the founder of this edifice. _ Du Boula » onthe weak 
authority of some. pretended letters of Dagobert the First; ga 
its origin tothe royal line of Merovaeus:s others less jealous of its antiquity, 
on a similar epistolary evidence, (not equally questionable) have as 
signed this honor to Charles the Bald,-who, terminated. his protracted 
reign A. D, 877. A quotation from Rigord is given to bring the undertake 
much nearer our own time: he accurately asserts that the large tower * 
ote the Louvre was built by Philip Augustus; but the ‘doubt yet remains 
to be resolved, if the large tower were the commencement of the build: 
ing, or merely an. addition made to a former structure. The name will 
assist us very little in, ascertaining its date : it is said to ‘be derived from 
Loup, Wolf (Lupus). and hence it is conjectured, that as the Princés‘of 
_ France were extravagantly fond of hunting this. sagacious but destructive 
animal, the building contained a sort of establishment for their accomner 
dation in the pursuit of the amusement. 
Such is the opinion of Brice, of the learned authors of the Encytlos 
dia and. of most of the French archzologists : but ina modern publica- 
ion we have met with. a suggestion on this subject'so easy and natural, 
that although we know not the authority by which it is supported, ‘we 
cannot reject it. Thederivation of the term is here-said to be from auvre, 
with the article making l’ccuvre; the large proportion of the 
of Paris employed.on this vast edifice might very: bly ~<— to-it the 
name of |’cevre,: aa,sthe great work to. which ‘public in deste was 
applied: this supposition is favored by the ancient. orthography of ithe 
word, which with the article was leeuure; if -we suppress the second 
letter of the diphthong, and exchange the antepenult into vyac 
to the no wk Frenchy, we hav e the word J’ouvre precisely. agreeing 







































; We have. looked i into ‘the history of Gallic architecture for sati : 
en; this subject. Charlemagne, the most accomplished and. 
prince of his age, in. the midst,of enterprise, and’ victory cultivated this 

att: his feeble successors were involved in confusion, and were prevented 
completing the designs of interior improvement : by the incursions 
ef the’ Normans, the incroachments of the nobility,,the’ avarice of :the 
ce y, and the establishment of thteudal system. art again revived 
¢ accession of Hugh Capet, the founder of the third race oF the 
F France, in the conclusion of the tenth century. : The gross ignorance 
and. immorality that prévailed in church and’ stateyand, the 
faxation of public manners, did not prevent hisson Robert from extending 
the fostering hand to this infant art, and by these ted oa 
and’ splendour gradually pdt to the pomys' pene f 
wd. the; ponderous... 4 . ‘4 
Francis the, First (the patron of all the fine atts) cada. not consign:te 
neglect architecture, so conducive to the refinement of ‘his. people, and to =. 
the glory of his country. ck bee 
,.Prior to the invention of printing , the history of every. art is intimately! 
connected with the biograp: se potentates who promaptediits.quccessg = 
but since that period it is not merely a detail of charnetersy who by the 
accident of situation were empowered to employ the.treasutes of. a nation: 
to the purposes _of their own pride, but it is the histo: oi 
mind, of the laborious student, whose talents and whose pa 
folded in: pgunied tense Wide neh: thriters: 
eepewayed yA emselves 10 ar itecture, fromut 
ree ae i ofthe Lads, | aoa ssi 
diicovestag the-aatie aamauy of Sat de Lorine Ame 
may an the o Reaghecig va ate mi 
pra aie hay 
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564, and tive year afterwards 
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The Louvre. 


At the distance of ‘a century he was followed by Ri Freart, ‘who drew - 
the admired patallel between ancient and modern edifices. In 
appeared the Cours. d’Architecture by Daviler, from the authority: 
of Barrozze de Vigniola's and seventeen years to this: a 
F. R. Blondel delivered:a course of lectures to the Royal Academyiof 
painting, compiled from the best writers on the po which 
contributed more extensively-to the success of the art; than the 
any other student of his time, if we except Claude Perrault. ‘This: last. 
united his strength to that of Philander Barbaro, and Salmasius, im‘ the: 
laborious undertaking ‘to methodise the prolix works: of Vitravius, whose’ 
studies alone remain to us of the numerous architects that contributed te 
the ornament of'the Augustan age ; a period not mar@telebratéd: for. its 
historians, its orators; and its poets, thar for the sublime monuments: of 
this art, the envy of succeeding ages, mere beautiful imruiman 
than the most magnificent structures of modern times. Great %s the: 
ambiguity.in which the foundation of the Louvre is involved, whether we. 
consult the history of 'the:sovereigns of France, or the discussions. of her! 
artists. We shall with less difficulty narrate its progress, and the ‘aniéc- 
dotes with which it is connected since the ‘accession of Philip Augustus, 
when we -are. no longer résigned to the legends of the monk, and the’ 
conjectures of the antiquary. o. 
Whatever uncertainty ‘may involve this structurey there is not: the: 
smallest doubt but that Philip the Second built that part of it which wits; 
called.the Grosse Tour. du Louvre. T'wo fortifications of this kind laced 
opposite to each other defended the river Seine inthis situation ; 
was that we have just noticed, the other was called the Nesle. : During: 
this reign Ferraud, Count of Flanders, a feudatory of the kingdom; ‘rer 
volted trom his prince; he was defeated, taken prisonery: and immiured: 
within this tower as the place of the greatest security. “Otho the: 
in alliance with this Count, and his co-vassal the Count ef Bo 
formed a league against Philip. Between Lisle: and 'Tonrnay:stands @ 
small village n ‘Bouvines: here the hostile armies ofthe vallies and 
of Philip encountered.in the year 1215; the numberof thé former’ t 
reported.to have amounted to one hundred thousand combatants, of the 
latter only to half that number: The heavy cavalry-of Philip detided 
the victory in his favour ; two bishops:served in the French’ ings 
the bisho op of Senlis even ranged the troops in the ordeér'of: 
bishop of Beauvais hurried amidst the ranks, not armed. with’ steel, but’ 
with a club, urging that to spill human blood was’ inconsistent with hie 
sacred character. This‘signal victory rendered entail the 










conduct of war, ashe was before considered sin the arts of; 
the 1 mengnes of negociation ; he was. himself thrown from 
preserved only by: in temper of his coat of mail ++ Fert een 
taken prisoner, but reseued: iy the valour of ‘his: brow 
Flanders and Boulogne were seized in the |hour of: battley but-were 
50 fortunate in: their-escape. ‘These princes-were : lend with grace 
grains in, the. < spirit. of the-times; and. Ferraud:w. upin’ 
bg na oe hore ne tal hts: 
so lately: amuled Po met nee the reg: 
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16° The Lonvre. 
these ‘holy architeéts were employed by Francis ; the plans of che 'Ttaliatt- 
Sébastian Serlio were rejected, and those of Clagny the Abbot were: 
adopted: the carved ornaments so much admiréd, were ftom the chisel 
of John Go But notwithstanding the improvements the structure 
at this period réceived, they conduced m a very small proportion to its: 
regalarity and magnificence. Henry the Second supplied this deficiency,’ 
and however insignificant the Louvre may appear when compared with» 
the more modern improvements, in the sixteenth century it was no un: 
worthy specimen of the dignity of the art. In this state it consisted of 
three stages, the projections were adorned with columms, and the windows: 
of the second order were much admired by the curious. 
Lewis: XIil, assisted by James Mercier erected the pavilion to the 
south: this work was —— in the beginning of the seventeenth 
eentury, but the prince himself had little concern in the operations of his 


Jong reign; they were all conducted under the sole direction of a stic- 
cessful’ and iatelligent priest, who introduced absolute government into: 
France, and laid the foundation of the future grandeur of her — 

te 


The pavilion has a square dome: this form is both unusual and 
elegant; the Jesuits church in the Rue St. Antome at Paris, is surmounted’ 
by a polygonic dome: these deviations are unjustifiable in the artist, and’ 
not warranted by any of the splendid remains of antiquity. The pedi- 
ment of the pavilion is likewise objectionable : the Catiates support tliree. 
pediments, two interior inclosed within the exterior ¢ we know no dignt 
building where this defect is carried so far;in the facade of the church of 
the Great Jesus at Rome;a lesser pediment is introduced within the tympa-' 
nium of a larger; the repetition is an abuse of the art. It is true, moder’ 
architects have taken great liberties with this part of their buildings ; 
they have sometimes even made them round, but no instance o¢ctts in 
the antique to justify it, excepting in the chapels of the Rotunda, where 
the motive for this form is obvious. The design of the pediment is for 
shelter, the corruption, therefore, of Michael Angelo, in the eut cornice, is 
the least pardonable ; the architects of the Augustan age were so studious 
of the simplicity of their pediments, that, according to Vitruvius, they did 
not consider modillions admissible in this species of superstructure. 

’ It has been observed Cariates are here employed : this is an order of 
¢olumns or pilasters under the figure of women: although it varies from 
the general simplicity of the ancients, it is found in several of their build- 
ings 5 perhaps the most striking instance of this deviation from the precise 

occurs in the Athenian temple of Erictheus: it must be false in att; 
because it is adeparture from nature: femrales are not formed to sustain 
leads: to support baskets or corbelles of flowers, as with the Carephore 
or Cistifere is suited to their inclination and their powers. The origin 
assipned for this practice is singular. ‘The Greeks having taken the city 
Of Caria, led the women into captivity, and to perpetuate their servitude, 
tepresented them on their buildings ina state'of humiliation arid laborious 
exertion. ‘When the Cariates are: seen in modern architecture, they aré 
not represented as symbols of slavery, but under the images‘of Justi¢e 

Prudence, Sp of Fortitude; and the characters they represent 
are sometimes ntly adapted to the design ofthe edifice: ‘the ancients 
tisually tied their hands, and .as they were to do the office of columns by 
the confinement of their limbs and their garments, they gave them as 
nearly 4s possible 'that appearance: in the hall of the Swiss guards. iit the 
Louvre the arms are amputated, but every man of taste disapprove 
of such mutilations. ma alts PE ae AN #3 Ais 31 Oe 
“The reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, like that ‘of our third Edward, 
began in glory aad terminated in disgrace. ‘The French monarch was 
determined two erect a structure which should seem capable of “ee 
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Heine et tea ald dada ty oes Calon, Soniaee 
was seconded: in esign.by the great w 

nothing that could contribute to. sasionel an or‘publie utility... With - 
such views he raised the superb facade of the. Louvre, which has attracted 
the attention of Eurape, and is the. most anges. monument of talent 
throughout France. . Fe execute this work, Lewis sent to ‘Rome.for 


' Bornini; the sketches.drawn by this architect are preserved, but.his plan 


was not adopted.  It.has been asserted on very. dispu' that 
the Se iedins was committed to Lewis.de Vau, of; coin ye his 
decease to his pupil Francis d’Orbac, known by his improvements of the 
Fe som We are not surprised at the competition. for the: honor of 
rformances but we.are solicitous the merit should be ascribed to 
sy right artist. Claude Perrault, (the brother of Charles the Poets): by 
the indiscreet warmth of Boileau Despreaux, had the misfortune to see 
his name introduced into the celebrated controversy of the ts gre oo 
merit of the ancients and moderns, which has in France occasioned almost 
as much clamour, if not as much carnage, as the Guelfs.and Ghibellinesin 
Italy and Germany: Whether it be on this account that a, doubt has:beeb 
raised, we dare not. determine; but we know that, by the most learned 
in France, the honour of the design of the facade has’ been ascribed 
ta lande Perrault, and even the invention of the machines by which the 
two. stones were conveyed of which the cimaise is formed. 

This front is nearly a furlong in length ; it consists of one vast polystyle 
colonnade; it has three projections, one in the centre, and: two atthe 
extremes: the former is ornamented with eight coupled columns, ‘and. ig 
surmounted with a pediment of singular magnificence, composed of the 
two stones we have alluded to, each of them being in breadth oe me 
and in “fifty-two. This fagade is to the east: above the 

system of Corinthian columns with correspondent pilasters 

No description can afford ideas appr roaching to the m g pret effect roid 
this effort of the art. Mercier, in his observations on t ph 
duced into the Tableau de Paris, has shewn more spleen than deoxpemah 
“ The Louvre,” he says, “ seems condemned to remain, for ever.incom» 
“plete. It is the destiny of this superb building to be an eternal mont» * 
“ ment before the eyes of Europe of the disgrace of the French-people.’”? 
What he considers derogatory to the French, others have acknow. 
to be their highest ornament : motives of local policy, the erection. 

rb palace in the vicinity of Paris, and, above all, the deranged. aah 
of the nances of France during more-than a century, have beennotonly - 
an apology, but a vindication of the contrary, direction given to. 
application of the public treasure. 

“ This edifice,” continues Mercier, “ is a compound .of grandeur 08 
« misery, fitly represented by the contrast between its sublime fagade.and 
“ the herd of brokers and rag Aenean LAER See 
* beneath its columns.” 

We are sorry these bearded brokers and mendicant dealers sho 

ven so. much offeiice to Mr. Mercier’s taste for the sauté ton a bel 
- t such offensive people have been found necessary a great 
capital, and they no more interfere with the di Sacer er te Lomntten 
i an below the base-of Mount pup wie inenenaind 
its ma and sublimity. 

’s work, has received some attention. abroad, we will 
from i it a sentence or two which relates to the interior of the Louvre, 


heb ‘laws to which it is subject. 
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18 ; The Louvre. 
enormous inelosures, Theése dwellings, which' are let out to hire, are 
‘extremely inconvenient, and in every respect, especially the staircases, 
* incongruous with the majesty of the structure.” ap re 

‘* Many painters of the academy have here apartments for the practice 
“of their art; and a multitude of rats for the’ companions of their 
“studies”? ane 

“ If any person die in an apartment of the Louvre, the solemn cere. 
“ monies are to be dispensed ‘with : no sable banners, not'a yard of black, 
‘are to be exhibited ; the body is to be removed without being examined 
“ by the anxious relative, and no indication of respeét or domestic grief 
* is to sadden these festive walls.” , eo’ 

Those who take pleasure in such remarks are perfectly welcome to our 


trouble in translating them; in our opmion they partake of a petitesse - 


and insignificance which the sublime peristyle of the Louvre is not calcus 
lated to produce. On their colonnades the ancients bestowed their greatest 
skill in architecture. If M. Mercier were indisposed to contemplate thé 
sublime remains of antiquity, the Doric polystyle of the’ palace of St. 
Peter at Rome, or the Ionic colonnade no further off than the little pa 
at Versailles, would have afforded him subjects of disquisition much 
appropriate than those he has chosen to select ; for our parts, com 

the new Louvre with the beautiful and colossal remains of antiquity, we 
~ see so much to admire, and so little to reprehend, that we shall not stoop 

to the minutiz of affeéted and censorious criticism. 

M. Mercier has, we hope, concluded his short: desultory account of 
this edifice with a false prophecy : “« The Louvre,” he says, “ is destined 
$* to display to future ages laborious trifling and mutilated splendour.” 

In all the confusion of civil and external war, the Fréefich people have 
never neglected the protection of the fine arts: wherever their armies 
have: been victorious, (in imitation of an illustrious prince of their mo- 
narchy,) they have never. waged war with science; their’ object has 

iformly been, in the classic countties where their banners have been‘un- 
furled, to preserve and to collect the monuments of talent, and to transport 
them to their own country, that Paris, and that the Louvre might become 
the emporium of ‘all the arts useful and ornamental to man. ‘The return 
‘of peace will give to this ingenious people the opportunity of fulfilling 
the great design; and, as they have now leisure to attend to the subj Cty 
we cannot conclude this article better than by pointing’ out some’ of the 
late defects in the conduct of the French connoisseurs; not to excite dis- 
approbation, but to produce improvement. 
» ‘The portico of ‘Athens erected for the people, that of ‘Pompey raised 
’ gmerely for magnificence, and all those most celebrated in antiquity, were 

‘ornamented with statues, with the exception of the Atrium of Solomon’s 

temple. Among other reasons for the introduction of. this: exquisite 
‘ornament, we'may‘assign the preservation of the works'of art, which in 
this situation are protected from rude accidents, and from the solvent 
‘power of water, so destructive to the material of which they are’ com. 
posed.” The Res de Chaussée, or ground part of the Louvre, should be 
altered so‘as to be accommodated to this purpose. Many curious statugs 
_at present inthe unfrequented garden are greatly injured in’ inclement 
‘geasons,and by intersections from: chemical affinity : all these ke eet 
advantageously placed in this new work, and the ttility’might ‘be yet 
farther extended by béing made the receptacle for thé’best ‘statues of the 
“coun it om SAS ov ’ <a¥ ex} SWS Tae a 1 SSXGFT 

i considerable changes would be necéssary to’réestore the sotith 
-side to a tondition fit to receive the paintings of the late'royal collection, 
“aud others that have become public property. -- - % ¥" “eee 
bs tosra..** Say at TU 
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The Louvre. Kp 


The opposite side is:-¢aleulated to. form.the: gallery of plans’: ‘several: 
fe 4 
other parts of the building are well adapted. ag the cabinets of natural: 
history.and of. medals... : : id 

As the success of the arts very much depends on the accommodation of 
the artist, commodious apartments should be provided for these contri-’ 
butors to national utility and happiness, and not only the students in all 
the fine arts, but the professors, (who by intense.application have obtained’ 
that.talent which is-the prize of their labours) should assemble here'to 
discuss the annals of. science, and to suggest. the means of proclaiming 
and perpetuating the improvement of the arts. 

It is of less consequence, but certainly not: wholly immaterial, that the 
ground on the side of St. Germain l’Auxerrois should be cleared, to 
exhibit the grand cdlonnade to more advantage. We are aware that in 
a great city devoted to public commerce and private convenience, it is 


- extremely difficult: to give that space and aspect to a public 


which the artist would: require, to exhibit the result ‘of his Jaleurs: but, 
although a city cannot be laid waste to indulge his wishes, yet a well- 
regulated police will prevent needless encroachment on these monuments 
& enius.and of -national/honour and prosperity. . . aoe 
t is perhaps proper to give some description of the: Plate which has’ 
been prepared to illustrate.this article of our Magazine. - It‘exhibits the’ 
front of the Louvre towards the river Seine, to the right is a part of the 
grand fagade, and to:the -left:what is called: the gallery of the Louvre, 
an irregular piece of archjte@ure of more than five hundred English yards’ 
in-length, and which extends to the pavilion of the Tuilleries, now occus 
pied) bythe Chief Consul: ‘One arch of the Pont Royal is also introduced. 
In this engraving awe have net been able to include the whole of the co- 
lonnade of Lewis XIV.; but-had we solely applied our attention to that 
part of the building, we must have given'a very imperfe& sketch of the 
neral structure. It:is not improbable that at a future time we may 
supply this deficiency which has unavoidably arisen from our desire to 
give the leading charatter of the whole edifice: 
In this short account ‘of the Louvre wé-have avoided noticing the 
works of art which have been‘deposited there, as they have already bee 
examined by men of taste who have communicated their observations to 
the public; and as they are.inserted in every manual. The collection of 
the Louvre is now daily receivirig’ accessions, and the celebrated Maria 
Cosway is at this time engaged in taking’ copies from the paintings: 
When the modern improvements are completed, it will be a proper ti 
to submit the whole to public attention. ' ae 
‘Among? the’ advantages that resulted from’ the construction of the 
colonnade of the Louvre,'we should mention the ‘taste it infused into the 
French artists for the Grecian and Romanorders. What has Been inace 
curately called the: Arabesc, and more properly the modern Gothic ae 
continuéd without . any ‘rival to the cominiencement of the ‘si3 
century.’: In ‘the elegant court of Leo’ the tenth, the antique began t 
find some advocates, and Italy in consequent? took the lead in its revival. 
Perhaps with the exception of the old ‘Somiérset-house, we have had in 
England no striking specimen‘in that class‘until the time of Inigo Jones, 
who diéd:in the middle of ‘the ‘seventeenth century: “The French were 
probably ‘a/little: before -vis’in' this’ important ‘improvement. Who can 
contemplate with patience the clustered coltiimn, the massive’buttress, tht 
slender pitinacle, ‘afid' the’ profusion UF incongrubus ornament, which ; 
peer og tee weber! it is Aéquainted with the sit 
and ‘majestic of the Greeian'‘stylé? ‘But rlotwithstatiding th 
attractioris, ‘before its firtal ‘establishment in Europe it 


W encounters among these Serle pda national pride’: 
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20 Amiens. 

had new orders forced on the ancient, and the fleur de lis and the'lios 
disgraced the capital of the Corinthian column, and gave the nanie of 
the French and Spanish to two new orders of architecture.: “Taste has 
triumphed over partial jealousies, and the delicate foliage of * the 
Corinthian tpital, is restored. Science is of no nation ; she has descended’ 
ftom heaven, to become the friend of human beings in every region of the 
globe; she:is honourable every where, honorary no where: her laws are 
distinctive.of no sect, faction, or country, but are the sublime,’ universal 
institutions of nature, and belong to the great family of Mau. wi 





Strictures ‘on the Ancient and Modern State of Amiens. 


CEHIS city has lately been distinguished: by.a treaty, perhaps of the 
T camel nteeatdans in the snmalp of ac rp ela wh some 
little account of its origin and present siteation may not be uninteresting to 
our readers... Rtgs t 

Amiens is the capital of the province lately called Picatdy, in France; 
which was originally a part of the Belgica Secunda of ancient Gaul.’ The 
city is surrovaced by the river Somme, which was: by the Romans called 
Samara, and the southern shore was inhabited by the Britanni :' proceeding a 
little further into.the interior along the banks, we ¢ome to the'clan’ clissi« 
cally called Ambiani, by whose same this city was originally distin- 
guished, and from hence the term Amiens. ysoitw ben  hteaolan 

The town however had in former times another ‘name Samarobriva, from 
the river on which it is seated. Cesar in his second book De BelloGallico, 
states the number of the Ambiani at ten thousand, and in giving an account 
of his progress in Gaul, be represents their easy: submission to his ipower 
withall their property—* ab eo loco in finesi Ambianorum-(Casar) pervenit 
<* qui.se suaque omnia sine mora dediderunt,’” \s6 contrary: to: the spirit of 
the Nervii their hardy neighbours. The Ambiani however in some degree 
recovered: their character in the sequel ofshis ‘history. Picardy is 'said to 
derive its name from the passionate disposition of the inhabitants, (Paquardie 
piauer) or from the ancient war pike, (pique) which they areysaid to 

ave employed. ‘The province is called the granary of t'sance; from the 
FS abundance of its produce, and the rivers Qise, Somme, Canche,' and 
~Authie greatly contribute, to its luxuriance. . Three branches of the river 
Somme enter the city of Amiens, over each of which a bridge is: theown:. it 
hes in the ‘dire& road from Calais to the capital. In 4597; Herdanda 

Teller Portocarrero, governor. of Dourlens, took:Amiens by this stratagem : 
‘* Soldiers disguised like peasants, condudted.acart, loaded ‘with nuts; and 
“Tet a hag of them fall just. as. the gate was opened; and while the guard 
* was busy iti gathering. up.the nuts, the mame: entered, and became 
** masters of the town.’” The following year Henry LV. of ripe me 

1 the serious inconvenience to which this capture exposed Him, for the 
aniards, were now empowered-to make exoufsions to.the very gates of 
Paris; he therefore resolved at-any rate to recover the place, ‘and formed the 
siege, About the end of May. he applied te Elizabeth to co-operate with 


four thoasand. men in. this arduous undertaking, but that princess declined 
scene to his. proposals: .Henry however, persevered, and Ami¢ns, sure 
tendered the ensuing September.. ‘ lity sthiqgestnn 
The town in its present, state is a respectable one for a provincial capital: 
it contains some good: squares, and some handsome apleongnsenney in 
the streets which were called St. Leu Deminicains, Sainte cand St. 
Denis. The cathedral church of the Viégin } 
of size and decoration in the whole 
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- Ainienss. qr 
save, which represent: the! ‘triumph of the Virgid.in white atthe Aare 
execoted... The nave itself is the largest,.and more beautifully paved the: 
any other in France: itis in length two hundred and- thirteen paces, whith 
exceeds by forty three paces the cathedral of Notre Dame: at. Paria, They: 
preserve here a relic which they call the head of John. the Baptist; it.wae 
found at the taking of Constantinople in 1204, by a: gentleman of the 
wince, who presented it to-this. cathedral....'The citadel was. built. by. 

Feary {V.;. and although in the sixteenth century this species of architee= 
ture was much less understood: than it ‘has since been under the auspices 
of Vaubah and others, it is yet considered one of the best and most moder 
throughout Europe. The palace of the province, and 1’Hotel de Villey 
should not pass without being mentioned in our-notice of the.place. le 

Amiens has five gates; that of St. Peter is near the citadel, where it opens 
tothe chemin de Dourlens, so called from the incident we have alluded:tog 
from thence to the gate of Noyon, the ramparts. afford: an agreeable, 
shaded by rows of elmtrees. Ie is on this side that the river Somme-enters. 
the city beneath the three-bridges of Celestius, of Barabat, and of Changes. 
These channels: after having watered the several parts-of the town, aad, 
supplied the mamufaories, reunite atthe bridge of St.. Michael, where there. _ 
is aquay for the craft which come from Abbeville laden by the shippiag at. 
that town. At the port of Noyon is‘a suburb, where: we observe the abby. 
of St. Achew. 9 i SELIG, Ri BOYS, 2243 19 Sia 
. The manufaGures of Amiens are at this time. less interesting, om acceunt, 
of the considerable alterations the trade‘of the city /hasundergone from.the, 
efiects of the late revolution: it was, however, a great:mart for lines.and: 
woollen ; and Amens, a term of distinction’ well known: in the Yorkshite, 
manufactures, was epplied to a‘ successful imitation ofa branch of the Jatteg 
trade in this'city. _ ‘The number of inhabitants has been estimated at. thisty= 
five thousandg,..-- onan ' OO 5 i 

We have before mentioned the conciliatory spirit of the inhabitants of 
Amiens in Casar’s time.’ The recent‘ treaty at the city was not the only 
ecension on which this disposition was manifested by the courts.of F. 
and France on the same.ground, in which also all the allies of the respecti 
governments were. indiscriminately included ; and. this peace, which wap 
one of the most,.permanent,in the diplomatic history, of the two governs 
ments, we hope will,be imitated by the more modern one. - |, bao a 

The peace, we baye alluded to, was. in 1475 under Edward IV, 
prince had made an imprudent expedition to, france, Lewis XI. cond né 
himself with great temper and policy gn the occasion; he commissiones 
person of considerable ahility to ;go.to, the English, quarters, and for th 
purpese dressed, shim, wp, ia; the, masquerade: of a herald, The.mai 
whieh she ropesenger pertanmed this: duty. shrwa.t wisdom of Lev 
bis.wominations, . he pretended. herald was horsey meavede con 
mented with 4, present, preliminaries .were, agreed, and. plenipofentig 


‘Kogeds John ford Howard was’ principal. of the commission ma: 


13, the, Bastard of Bourbon, admiral ‘of France, was. the « 
opposite side, Dhe-hostile armies were drawn up. at 
from Amiens: the commissioness of, each, “advance 
ranks, and met on the ground assigned, pe the: eae ary | 
» Dader the pretence of more peanapeat ‘binding this, con 9 
Lewig proposed a ccaden! interview, with she Epalioh eng Dt 
abject was-to detach the lagter from his alliance witlfthe du! bo 
and Bretagpe. The spot agreed on was Pequigny-bridge, " 
ten gecessary at such an interview, strongly amin the Re d 
tity of the times. A grate was d to prevent the near app 
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a4 Austria. 

sobility. Lewis was perfectly acquainted with'the'amorous disposition of 
the young monarch, and, to allure him to his political schemes,. invited» 
Edward to Paris, desctibed the beauties of his: court, and promised. hims 
the surrender of their:charms; intimating, at the same time, that if she 
ehanced to trespass on the bounds of chastity, the attending cardinal. would: 
Be h s confessor, and could easily absolve him at his own pleasure. Edward: 
did not accept the invitation. of Lewis, but engaged himself in the same 
irregular'indulgences in his own capital which he had resigned at Paris, 
atthough he had not this accommodating cardinal at his elbow to administer 
to him Christian absolution. ‘The measures of courts are often inexplicable 
to the historian, from a want of sufficient attention to the local and tempos: 
yary interests of individuals, The war of Edward IV. was commenced: 
under no public and popular claim, but simply to supply the coffers of the 
monarch ; and- accordingly we find the whole treaty, subservient: to this: 
design, resembling the treaty of Estables, as an expedient between the two 
princes to impoverish the people for private emolument. We have mene: 
tioned ‘one point in which the treaty of the fifteenth and the nineteenth: 
éenturies' coincide; but in other particulars the resemblance is not pre.’ 
served : however idle and destructive the expedition, the former was in a: 
high degree gratifying to English pride; the tyrannical, the insidious Lewis: 
Was constrained to bend’to the superior fortunes of Edward, and the fourth: 
article of that treaty is a standing monument of political disgrace, ford 
the conditions that monarch condescends to become tributary to the Englis 
crown. ‘If the present peace be not a glorious one, we have no hesitation 
in aie it! to~be a wise one. The power of Edward: when lie, 
attacked France had tisen to its highest elevation: Lewis was yet struggling: 
with a‘faétious nobility. The vindication of the present peace.ig found in: 
the comparative situation of France and England at the piesent days : 





- Present State of Austria. 4 


T. has very raps been affirmed by modern politicians; that by the 
celebrated treaty of Campo Formio the house of Austria has been de= 
prived of the rank it formerly maintained in Europe, among the‘ powers 
which’ are diplomatically distinguished as of the first‘order. Probably to 
event an opinion so derogatory to the illustrious stecessors ‘of Charles Vs: 
Be Baron de Lichtenstern’ has published at Vienna in’ a ‘concise form a 
statistical account of Austria, in which he has entered into‘a vindication of 
its high pretensions, not by pompous declamations on the genealogy ofvits 
Panct on its obsolete rights, and on ‘the unwieldy magnitude ofthe 
ermanic body, but by a simple view of the extént of the-hereditary states, 
Of their luxutiance dnd natural ‘productions, of their mines,’ their artss\théir 
iudustry, their commerce, and their population; which‘ will have a much 
more powerful ¢ffect in counteracting public prejudice, than the/idle vers 
bosity of the imperial civilian. oon t: ATO! G664,...banenes 
The population of this monarchy, including Venice, amounts to 2 5 ,850;0005 
Which affords for every square geographical mile 23154 inhabitants’) °°? 
The number of people in, the provinces is extremely irregular ; f 
the proportion is ascertained as follows: 31 2904 i 
Hungary Croatia ‘and Sclavonia (to each square mile)'?"! 
ransylvania (including the frontier troops) - eg & sondy 
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Austria Proper : Lith : we! fits ao aa 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia a 
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Military bodies and attached to-tilitity tnetititighh. =!" 019 
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Persons employed in agriculture 
German subjects 
Slaves @ loceo elma 
Italian subjects exclusive of Venetians 
Wallachians f hetrniyd 


The larger towns are estimated at 
The smaller towns 


Villages 


. The next article.is a curious item 
we do not recollect to have seen introduced into any other census since the 
invention of the art, by which society have been molested with a new’ class 
of sedentary mendicants. 

Authors are computed at 900 : 


The 6,625 square miles cult 
wood, cattle, &c.. . 


Of the surface of ground ‘eultivated, one sixth part cons 


and of this sixth part one fifth is marshy or unproductive, In the meadow 
and forest land there is 


Hungary annually produces 


Copper throughout the monarch 
Jstria yields annuall 
Salt throughout the empire annually 


The whole value of all the. metals, salts, combustible ‘materials, » 
and minerals, amounts annually to 


But of this account two thirds are absorbed in the expences attending them. 
The author next descants on the manufaétures of the imperial domain, 
which have been greatly discouraged, and the means of their improvement. 


he explains, 


The total annual export is 


The total 


In' this estimate the excess on the disadvantageous side is one 
an half, but this is remedied by the export of two millions and an half; 
account of the articles imported. 
The author.computes there are on the coasts maritime vessels 
Of which two thousand four hundred are national property. 


nately ‘defeated by Maurice and Brunswick, and at last was 
“Germany to live and to die in exile.. T 


beginning of, che ‘lam enturyKidcadet ‘within’ the iemory 








connetted with literary history: 


of which 180 are foreigners,'and 720 
Germans. In this singular catalogue appear four princes, twenty one counts, 
thirty five barons, and squadrons of chevaliers and inferior nobility. °° 
It appears that in Bohemia the cultivation of letters is most successful. *»° 
The extent of the Austrian states cultivated is 
Foundations of buildings, roads, rivers, and one third part 
uncultivated 


square miles 6,62 


ivated produced in 1789 i 





ists of forests, 


great room fori . 
. marks 160,000 





quicksilver 5,000 





florins 47 1000;008 





~. florins > 21,000j000 





Present State of Prussia. 


A LBERT of Brandenburg the Teutdnié knight, resigned the habit of his 
£°&: order, and-became’s convert to the peérsec 


aoe ated seét of Luther; he was” 
put-under the han of the empire, condemned by the Imperial Chamber, alter- 
driven out of: 


os of 


successors of thia 





ry | Prussia. 


generation), by the treaty of Vienna have, like # constellation from the 
political horizon, attained an exalted rank amongst the European potentates, 
and have established a kingdom as extensive in-its population as the island 
we inhabit. . ths pied 

The elevation of-this power has originated in the wisdom and valour of 
two illustrious princes; of Frederic William, and of Frederic the Great; 
their progress to power has sometimes been impeded by the formidable 
enemies by which they were surrounded. Within a little more thaw fort 
years the Russians and Austrians entered Brandenburg; seized upon Berlin, 
drove the Prussians out of Satony, and Frederic IH. possessing little more 
of the territory of Europe than the:site of. his own camp, exclaimed in the 
language of f rancis. 1. ** We have Jost all except-our honor:’’ that honor 
however with which personal valour was so intimately combined, was 
sufficient to rescue his’ kingdom from ‘the tremendous dangers which 
threatened its extinction: and by the treaty of Hubertsburg he was again 
reinstated on the throne of his father, and it will be found by the statistical 
extracts with which we shall supply our readers, that Prussia deserves not 
to be more celebrated for the prowess of her arms, than for the wisdom’ of 
her councils, in establishing. that order and eeconomy in her interior 
government, without which the greatest military atchievements are but - 
dazzling meteors which impart neither warmth, light, nor consolation. 
The French colonies established in the Prussian states 

amount to - << - - souls 14,000 
‘The colony from the Palatinate - - 2,000 
The Jewsare = | - oo =") 85@,000 


The total population of the. kingdom is oe 
Of which there are noble families - - - - '20}000 
Of these last in the army are individuals - - 6,000 
And immediately employed by the court - - 2,000 
The distin&tion of superior -and inferior nobility admitted in Austria is 
not known in Prussia. R 
_.The rapid progress in the increase of the subjects of Prussia from acces- 
sion of territory and other causes, will be shewn in the following periodical 


census: -. fi ; R 
A. D. 1713 - 
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1,620,000 
1740 eo ° 2,200,000 

3786 5,800,000 
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The produce of the country-is thus given 


- Wheat - Winspels — 
Ryeooes is dS 1,800,000 
Barley): 3 " 145100,060 
Oats a - 1,200,000 


Total produce of grain“ * 4;506,000 
Of which there is consumed in the kingdom the following quentitics: 
. Wheat... . + _«  Winspels 280,000 
Se ee, ee 1,700,000 

eva Barley es Da TS eze , 
5 DAB mg ein 7 eT OMORO 
ha ate ce hak cienecal nen aoe ak be 
{ §%> awpisoze2 sg] . ialine tic ye 02 ttt | ererre 
Consequently there remaing a surplus for exportation in these rons 
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of the occasional condescension of these 
‘tion of grammar and common sense. 


“we shall only do so where they have no substitute in 
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Wheat... si¢s.@ 1 ~ * Winspels...120,000 
Rye que "5. 190,090 
Barley - = 80,000 
Oats - © obo. 390,006 
Total for exportation 400,000 
These countries are deficient in culinary vegetables, in fruits, and in wines, 
The exportation of wood amounts.to - .. riz dollars. 1,100,000 
Of the horned cattle from the province of East Friselandjalone;, 65,000 
The subsequent value of the different species of cattle is.stated, 
Horned cattle throughout the dominions _rix dollars 4,000,000 
Horses - « rr 13500,000 
Sheep — - .. , 10,000,000 
The herring and whale fishery are very productive to, Prussia... es 
The value of the mines has already been estimated, in the memoir pubs. 
lished in 1786 by the minister count de Heinir. acsed ee * 
The amber is valued annually at - . fixdollars 18,009 
* The coal mines, without reckoning the circle of Suabia, are in vr 
number Prt - ' ne - 19t 
‘There is a greater abundance of salt discovered in Prussia than in all the 
rest of Europe. : oP al a 
The improvements in the'trade and manufadtures of the country will be 
found by this brief comparison. : : ‘ 
In 1785 the total produce was + =. fixdollars 30,250,000 
At present they amount to =. - 41,000,000 
ec 
Veterinary Art. 
6 ee art respects an animal of the first importance in agriculture 


and commerce, of a nature bold and generous, and of a form exqui- 
sitely beautiful: yet all the intricacies of mechanism and organization in- ' 
volved in his system have been consigned into the hands of the most 
ignorant. Men of talent and erudition, unwilling to sully their pages with 

e coarse language of the stable, have admitted their fastidious ceremony 
to prevail over the desire of becoming useful, and in consequence have 
suffered the delicate organs of this noble beast to be lacerated without 
mercy. 2 : 

The scholar too often: forgets that ‘in jurisprudence or in pharmacy the 
terms of art are not less disgusting to the refined ear, than the vulgar 
slang of the stable; the corrupt Norman, the more barbarous latinity of - 
ancient law, and the jargon of the early pharmacoperia, exhibit specimens 

fearned professors to every viola- 


As our leading design is to"be understood, we shall without any re- 
luétance avail ourselves of those terms that are familiar in the common. *° 


intercourse of life; and if in adverting to the onteolosys the viscera, or 


the arterial and muscular systems of the horse we employ ee terms, 
stable. 

At the Veterinary College great improvements have been made in a 
short period ; the pt ils have been admitted gratuitously to attend: the 
leGures of some the ablest aniatomists of the age; and the abilities of 
Sir George Baker, Mr. Cline, and Mr. Abernethy, have been applied to 


‘Promote the success of this eeties: from these exertions the public 


Vor. TD 
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have reasom-to expect a favorable result ; and we propose to give in ouf 
numbers some account of the progress of the college, as often as any 
thing occurs in their practice that-merits public attention. The art is yet 
in its infancy; and so destitute of corre& knowledge are some of its pro« 
fessors at this day, that the thirteenth edition of ~ most popular work 
on thé subjeét, now on our table, treats on the diseases of the folliculus 
JSrllis or galt bladder, when the fact is, there exists no such receptacle in 
the whole economy of the horse. ip 

At this time we shall content ourselves with giving a few observations 
under the titles distinguished in the succeeding paragraphs, which: will 
include some of the discoveries of the new veterinary school « .. 

Distinction between the Blood: Horse and the Cart Horse. 
The former is a native of Arabia: it is supposed to be thé policy of 
that country not to permit the export of their best horses, so that however 
a we are been frose — ae a 8 to the pedigres,jt is very 
robable we have never ortunit pagati species 
From the breed of the greatest gelebrity. fg | ne 
The large fleshy powerful dratight horse is of English origin, and 
attains to its highest excellence unquestionably in this country: however 
great a favorite he be, we will submit to the curious a few particulars, in 
which the exotic has the decided superiority. The length of their quarters 
and the width of their chests give the latter not only greater. speed, but 
an increase of strength. The cart horse is full, and porous or spongy in 
every part of his forrg; the fibres of which the several parts are coms 
posed are loose and irregular, instead of having that solidity and com- 
padiness by which the blood horse is distinguished, whose powers are thus 
Increased without adding to his apparent bulk. The vigour and. spirit 
expressed in his countenance are consistent with his priority of rank ; 
_ even the medullary substance of the brain, the density ‘of the blood 
‘ wessels, and the proportions of the heart, exhibit in an extraordinary de- 
gree his pte-eminence ; the heart of Eclipse is said to have weighed four- 
teen pounds, The situation of the hip bones in the English’ cart, horse is 
high and wide, in the blood horse it 1s low and narrow; hence it is con- 
cluded that the former has an accession of strength, from the greater 
room for the muscular parts: a more accufate examination of the animal 
has shewn that from the rotundity or arch in the make of the blood 
horse, equal room is given to the muscular system materially concerned — 
in the posterior ation. But perhaps the superiority im’ the conformation 
of the Arabian, is in no respect more frequently acknowledged, than in 
the consistence of the foot: it is ascertained that the horny substance of 
which this part of the animal is composed, is a sort of reticulation of ho- 
rizontal and perpendicular fibres; these fibres being compaét or open 
according to the density or laxity of the skin from which they proceed. 
It will be seen by these remarks, that however fond the distiller, the 
brewer, the farmer, or the carrier may be of the large gross gigantic 
animal, it will be wise gradually to introduce a portion of Arabian blood 
into the breed of this country, whether for draught or for the pannier, 
for the road, or for the field. bi 
The Road Uorse. : 

- Horsemen who wish to be conveyed with the ease of a spritig carriage, 
have not always attended to the peculiar figure of the animal necessary te 
produce that sort of a@ion: we will endeavour to explain from what 
source it is now allowed principally to arise. The‘blade bones connect 

‘the limbs by muscles, instead of the usual junétion by concavities or 
sockets ; the ease and velocity of the horse depends in a great measure 
on the free contraction and dilatation of these muscles, so that the animal 
@ay proceed without any violent concussion. The rider will — 
* perceive 
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perceive the. advantage of this conformation, instead..of ‘thatjadopted-in 
the other parts af the body by ligaments and sockets; if be places: his 
band for an instant.on,.the croyp ;of: the animal while in ion, 
he will perceive a.viglent. ation and reastion greatly o to the-ease 
lie desires. By this explanation the detriment of the straight upright 
shoulder, resembling the joints of the perpendicular limbs, will 

be seen, the most perfect form in, other tespects will not compensate for a 
deficiency in this,particular;, Although this’ is material forthe ease of 
the rider, it is now generally: acknowledged that: the. swiftness. of: the 
animal depends more on thg hind quarters thas on the forehand «it has 
been said, that ‘(if the fore quarters move well, the hindet parts-must 
unavoidably follow ;” this however is fallacious, Those who have 
been accustomed to the exercise‘of the great horse in the -ridi 


~ are sufficiently sensible of the strong mysevlar adtion between the pillars 


in raising and launching the posterior limbs: while leaping the bar, the 
rider pa the horse appear at perfect ease, until the latter proceed to the 
violent effort in elevating his croup, and unless the muscles concerned be 
‘powerful, his efforts will be ineffeual, and he must be drawn back over 
the bar: this comparison of the strength required in the posterior museles 
to giveswiitness to the horse, will appear perfe@ly fair when we refle® 
that galloping is nothing more than leaping ona’ plain surface, and 
when, the..a aa is in full speed; the leap is of very considerable extent. 
The some Ie lipse,.90' famous for his. prodigious velocity, was not well 
made before, but had his, principal strength in the hind quarters; and the 
seat, of muscular force:in othex animals of extraordinary, swiftness, as the 
hare and the sre yhound, ig assigned to the same situation by nature, who 
preserves simplicity and analogy varoggh all her works, =. > 

a: hcg gety * Mica es wor + Lhe dlawes, BAPE eee, ' 
.. The.eye of. the dniman species is fgrnished with six muscled; but that of 
the brute creation in general, on accoynt,of its prone:positiqn,is supplied 
-with.a. seventh, called the membrana nigfitaus, the use of which is: pro- 
bably; to support the organ of vision- while the head és.inclined: dow: 
in feeding. . It will scarcely be credited that ‘the. igne Of: persons 
employed for the health and protection of the herse; should have: been 
gross as to have supposed this membrane to have been an excrescence re- 
sulting from some humour or i oc inthe part. The eyes of horses 
have been more subject to disorders than the human eye, or the eye of any 
other animal ; the principal cause arises'from mismanagement, of whi 
perhaps we can give no more striking instance than.in the. extirpationef 
this wise provision of nature by violent hands. I shall not venture to say 


that the first discovery of this membrane in the horse is to petical spt 


the Veterinary College, but I will boldly affirm, that if the practical appli- 
cation of this discovery were the only benefit derived from.its professo 
‘the public mind ‘would figve been amply fepaid for all the expence and s0- 
licitude attending the institution. _ AS P, ofits aR! 
oarer. A ve eh 
A horse is'said to be'a Teater, When in a quick pace he emits a hollow 
sound during the effort of breathing: but if the name and the. disease be: 
familiar to all wha aré “acquainted with the animal, the modern reformers 
have not yct found'the immediate.cause: it probably will be found to -be- 
seated in the trachea; it has hitherto been incurable, and little success is 
to be expected from further’ effort, until the source of this species of dis 
eased respiration be ascertained. Sigil: ei a te ee 
Another difficulty which remains to be resolved is the'tse of the slitin — 
the septum of the nostril # most persons have observed the spirited lok 
produced by the inflation of the nose of the horse; this is owing to that — 
peculiar conformitibn which O¢casions the part to continue filled with air” 
votil the a@ of'expiration. I have ve these obscurities of om art, 
4 : use 
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Decause I think it not less serviceable to fei out what is yet unexplored, 
than to give the discoveries already made by the labour and ingenuity of 
the student. . This precaution will ‘shew the boundaries of the art, it will 
“promote modesty in the professor, and ‘it will inform the amateur in phy- 
‘siology on the subjects to which ‘his inquiries may be advantageously 


direéted. 
The Foot. 

~ We cannot conclude without noticing the greatest-improvement ih 
modern farriery : it is true-we are not entirely indebted’ for it to the late 
‘institution, for every follower of the art of the Cyrenzan youth, and every 
‘veteran in the sports of the field, has been long acquainted with the fata 
consequences of the unskilfulness of the farrier in’ the'treatment’ of the 
foot, and has partially removed the evil. ° vied 

The foot of a colt-when aceurately observed, is found to consist of the 
segments ‘of four circles; the'periphery of the larger extends round the 
fore part from the heel on each side; that of the three smaller is formed 
by the projection of the two heels and the hinder protuberance of the frog 5 
the artificial state of the foot after having been shaped to the taste’ of th 
‘farrier, is very different ; it then consists of one segment of a circle, and 
‘of the segments of two ovals; the circular part extends round’ the toe 
‘from heel 
«composed of the heels contracted to the form ‘of the narrowest’ extremie 
‘of a hen’s egg. In its natural state, the principal breadth ‘of the foot is 
‘behind, in the other the forepart occupies a s twice the width of. the 
‘posterior ; in the former, the frog e idly beneath the tendon 
‘Achilles ; in the latter, it is contraéted to a very acute angle. Thus b 
violent hands the beautiful work is reversed ; and what is the inevitable 
consequence? the action of the animal becomes crippled, and he is op- 
pressed with ‘the state of infirmity:to which he is reduced: formed b 
the: indulgent hand of nature to tread the slippery path, and to bo 
over obstruétions which would im his progress, in conscious security 5 
“by this profanation’of his sacred form, he loses.all the dignity eo? 


rosity of his temper, all the buoyant spirit of his‘heart, consequent 4 


‘complete exercise of his corporeal energies. 
[To be continued. |] 
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‘Hinc enim orte stirpe antiquissima:: hic sacra, hic genus, hic majorum multa Sosa. 
. ; Ciceko. 


: foe late marquis of Tavistock fell a sacrifice to the amusements of the - 


” field; a fall, from his horse occasioned his death ;, the tender, con- 
‘stitution of. the marchioness was incapable. of encountering the affliction, 
ahd she died°soon after. at : =f 


The eldest son of this affeGtionate pair, the late Francis duke of Bedford, | 
was about. four years old when his parents died,. andthe young marquis | 


‘succeeded to the title of his grandfather in 1771, when he was in the eighth 
“year of his age. At this early period he thus attained the highest rank; he 
‘was placed at the head of an illustrious line, and he was the envied proprietor 
‘of inexhaustible'treasures. = ; Ree can i; than 
. We all know the evil effeéts of such a situation; the idolized boy is sur- 
‘rounded by-sycophants, and is contemplated by the narrow circle of his 
‘friends with apprehension, and by, the larger sphere of sharpers with 
avidity, In this state, to whom God the innocent child look. for direétion? 
He had lost his pare>ts: thie approach of intimacy was denied by the supe- 
, Tiority of his rank; he had indced a grandmother, who in.age and infirmi 
had alt the affection and ardour of youth for the anointed sproesating 
ber ancient house, destin patie cn ot wate me eau as a 






to heel as in the former, and ‘the ents of the ovals are . 
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“© But however amicable her designs, she seems to have adopted 'a' ‘method 
4n the education of her favourite, erhich was least likely to be attended: with 
‘gaccess. He was first committed to private tuition in'a small’ académical 
éstablishment, from thence he was sent to Westminster, bere 
not given him to acquire the introductory elements, before he returned home 
‘onl some new plan that had become the favorite projet of his anxious patent, 
and thus the head of an honorable family, which for neatly six centuries 
had occupied a distinguished place in the annals of the'co | was: sub- 
jeGéd to all the disadvantages of feminine imbecility. It'is, natirat to, 4 
‘pose when the duke arrived at the age at which ‘it’ is*customary to close 
‘juvenile education’ by the studies of the university, he was wholly unpre- 
pated to ‘act his ‘part on the’ litcrary stage; and whatever “mi ht be. his 
natural talents, he returned from theace withdut those acqwirements which 
ate ‘considered ‘¢xpedient in his exalted station; he however @ ed w 
considerable diligence; he endeavoured to compensate for the loss of time 
‘he had sustained, by a degree of application unexpected ina person of his 
‘yank, and he gained the Nie and ‘approbation of his colleagues and ine 
‘structors. po ay hel 
Hitherto (whatever personal exertions the duke might ay tocoun= 
tervail the’ mismanagement of his direétress) he seems to ‘have laboured 
under every possible obstruction, and we should have expected him to be 
‘ushered into life, . ene 74S 

‘¢ The slave of pomp, a cypher in the state.’? 

~“ But we have not described half the diffeulties that awaited him. eee 

On'his return from college, instead of being placed’ ander the friendly 
inspedtion of those, who, by the wisdom of their counsels and’ the virtues 
of their example, would induce him to tread the path of science and virtue; 
he was placed ‘under the “ tuition of a nobleman‘advanced in yeafs, and-well 
“‘ known for his "knowledge of the world, and ‘his acquaintance with the 
*¢ wiles of gamblers.” _, * : 

We are. surély riow ready to consigr this hapless youth to perpetual ‘dis- 
grace, and if he attraét our pity, it is because his ignominy must be the 
‘eonsequericé, ‘hot of ‘his'ows crimes, but ‘of’ the vice‘oringanity of’ th 
‘who 'si#found him; but the gulph’of ‘pérdition ‘seemed’ to Have’ ‘a cave 
yet deeper, into which he mist be precipitated. ‘The advantages of fordipn 
travel ate often talked’of but seldom realiz-d: agreeably to thepopular sen- 
' timent ‘he wWas disiiissed to distant climes, not to’ see the Bilt of ‘a free 

government ; ‘not to catch the flame of virtuous enthusiasm in those coun- 
| ‘tries, whire ‘the ‘sublimie altar of liberty is erected, but to thé tétritory of 
hair-dressers and fiddlers, footmen and secretaries, arid what’ ‘kind hand. was 
to preserve him from the contagion of this corrupt atmosphere? he‘was ac- 
“eompanied by a lady of incorreé principles, ‘and of fascinating miamihe 
and ‘thrown into‘society more conducive to'debauch and deprive, than to 
te bee exalt a youth at the most‘ ardent period of life. “"° 9) 

n he returned to his native country, every tinsélled  shiatper of ‘the 
haut-ton was expecting to seize on the lawful prey ;’ it’ Wwas'at' this time that 
the strength of the duke of Bedford's charaéter began to be “discerned’;’ hy 
triumphed over all'the disadvantages of his education, ‘and contrived a plan 
of life at this early age from which he never deviated in the futute years of 
his existence. ‘These cormorants were disappoifited; a ‘new sét of shatpers 
in a political chara¢ter endeavoured to unite his rank; fortune, atid ‘influence 
to the ministerial stock ; they had already obtained the names‘of his rélations, 
the illustrious familiés of Marlborough; Dorset, and ‘Stafford; to the con- 
temptible list of court dependants, and ‘they considered it an affair-of little 
difficulty but of great importance, to unite thé title of Bedford to this ‘proe: 
tracted catalogue: all their efforts were vain; he treated’ their Solicitations 
‘with contempt, and preserved unsullied his own honor. oT 


. . . ° 7 . . . . “ . « 
here is an insignificant sort of vanity connected with the little exterior 
: circumstances 
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circumstances of life which descends to the paltry consideration of. domestia 


tablishment, liveries and vehicles; however despicable it may,, appea 
the fagade. of .a. mansion, the additioh of a lacquey, or) the, gilding. of, 
equipage, occasion a considerable variation in the respect of a ey ite 
indeed. very. small compliment to the duke of Bedford to say, that he sage 
superior to.these frivolous distinctions, and that.a public conveyance ora 


private hotel were always considered oy him as commodious as.a couch of 


state, or the palace of his ancestors. We should enter onan extensive subs 


b if we were to, proceed to the history of the duke of Bedford as a, peer and 
a legislator, when we consider, the talent he displayed in, this ey y 
promptitude of his mind, the energies of his intelle&, and the torrent.of. 
siequence, we .are..almost constrained to think, contrary .to. al} .hu 
evidence, that to deliver over a.youth to women and. sharpers, is,to a) 
the happiest means of education; and, we, are tempted to believe, that 
instructors, discerned some peculiarities in his constitution, which. justifie 
them in the singular expedients they resorted to for his Fapravenneat, $i 
the powers he displayed in his senatorial capacity were beyond all poss; 
calculation: he was not only the first orator of his.own fank, but of 
own.age, in the hereditary council of the land.. 







e-% 


The, benefits to, be derived: from political charactets and political faGions — 


are very doubtful ; the most exalted talents and the most virtuous mind. may 
he misled and become pernicious, in proportion to those eminent aalities 
in the possessor ; to his private life, and to the application of his princely 
fortune the duke of Bedford gave a direction where there. was no uscer- 
tainty, but which must inevitably, promote the comfort and happiness of 
man; we allude to his enlightened pursuit: and munificent,enco 





of agriculture in all its relations; and if, we do not enlarge on the, national 
advantages derived from, his, application to this subject, it is because the 
SUMBAD aap, an the country who is unacquainted, with this hanorable past 
of his character, ~ 


‘ergigrran to sive ** 

The elegant and energetic }etter,of dunins to his, andsi site, is knowa to 
every admurer of the epluh duse this write ‘Alter dbacanting on the 

onduct of that nobleman, ppints out the line of ation which was, suited to 
the dignity, of his rank, the splendor of his fortune, and the. glarg.of skys 
name, and. we shall submit te,.qur.readers the words pasa yap 
that the precepts. of Junius haye betn those which hav. goverped the life of 
the illustrious prince, who is. the subject of our observations, and we think 
we cannot do better than. close,onr account, with this quotation, af .ling, 
instruction to his aoe 
in the kingdom. ies Wein bas somtool ~ylbbit pag giseejp-tisd 

‘ Conscious of his own. weight and importance, his conduét sn parhamegt 
“would be directed by nothing but the constitutional duty ofapeer. He 
“* would consider himself, as dhe guardian of the laws, Walling to.support 
* the just measures of government, but determined fo oar the cond ' 
‘« of the minister with suspicion, he would. oppose the violence, of, fagtion’ 


«with as much, firmness as, the encroachments. of pr ven He would 
“© be as little poi jE htt wath, the minister: ; places for. himself 





** or his dependants, as of desceyding to, mix. himself; in the intrigues of 
‘© opposition. . Whenever. an. important question-called for: his opinion \in 


<¢ parliameng, he would, be. heard, . by, the most profligate minister, .with 
“s oe and respect. Hid authority would either-san@ify or disgrace 


*t the measures of government... The. people. would logk upto, him.astheir 


*¢ protector; anda.virtuous prince would have. one ‘honest. man. in his 
‘¢ dominions, in whose. integrity,and judgment. he might safely confide.» 
“ He would consider the, people as his children, and. receive. a gencrous 
** heart-felt consolation im the sympathizing tears and blessings of his 


** country.” 


£ah4 
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ing, of . 
successor, and to every nobleman et leak 
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greed 
TWN the list of: the preceding month we have to:add to themelancholy 
i catalogue of eon & the late Lord Chief Justice of: 
King’s Bench; whod°fér fourteen years has disc y with: 
integrity, ‘the dutiés of his important station.” ‘The place of his nativity i 
Greddington in-the county of Flint, where his father was a magistrate, 
fesided on’ his’ own estate: ‘The expectations of the parent seem ‘not to 
have ‘been commienserate with the fortunes of the son, who was educated 
ata we hea in weeese ror oa oe pn thence was removed oa port 
natrow x 3 in @ count —« who resided 
et Nantwich in Cheshire” valu nt | =? anol base omell 
Mr. Kenyon soon learnt to despise the low prattice of the rustic coarte, 
end the ‘squabbles of overseers, a paupers. He-felt the strength 
of his mind and the superiority of his attainments, and ‘came ‘upto the 
ital, avher might find greater room for ‘exertiga::‘he therefore 
entered at ‘Lincoln's’ fn m Trinity term 1764, and ‘was called'to the bar 
eevert years afterwards, He long suffered serious mortifications ; his father, 
no detbt, ao, ‘gon Lioyd had mnt his tr peste ws oie 
consequence ‘had given ‘a-wrong direGion to his line attice: ‘hloyd’s 
habjts'‘of economy ‘however, we believe, in early ‘life were rigid, and he 
rose gvtdually intd'notiee. ~ At this period he had vety little employment 
in the Courts: —promiptitude of invention, unblushing confidence, and rapid 
volability;' were ‘not’ im the list of Mr. Kenyon’s acquisitions,’ altho 
greatly! conducive to swcoess in public prattice., Inthe branchi of: cebu 
anciag and chamber pra@tice, which were jpecutiarly suited to his habits of 
precision and patient ind he had toh nt nsiderable progress, when 
he ‘beeamie acquainted with Mr. Thurlow. This acquaintance ripened into 
friendship.’ Mr. ‘Thutlow was sensible of the merit of Mr. Kenyon, and 
was convinced of the reliance he could always repose in his judgment. The 
former soon ‘afterwards became lord chancellor; and Mr. Kenyon emer 4 
at the bar where his friend presided, was listened to with attention, respect, 
and confidence: His’ employment now became extremely lucrative; an 
ample fortune was the reward of his perseverance; and in 1782 he was 
appointed chief justice of Chester and attorney-general. Sir Lloyd Kenyon 
now ‘attra@ed public notice: he was brought into parliament; and if the 
general history of his legislative conduct be not the most striking part‘of 
is chara@ter; ‘if he were not remarkable either for brilliant wit or com~- 


-manding eloquence; at least, in the debates on Mr. Fox’s coalition; he took 


@ wise‘and spirited part, and stood boldly. forward to prevent that unnateral 
and mercenary alliance, where all the dignity of the patriot, all- the duties 
of the senator; aiid all the interests of the people; where all the feelings of 
the'mad and the virtues of the citizen were ‘sacrificed to private emolument, 
Sit Lloyd Kenyon’ was appointed master of the rolls in the year-1784. 
Four yeats afterwards, the courts of English jurisprudence, in'the résigna- 
tion of' lord! Mansfield, suffered a loss which can never be repaired, “The 
master of the rolls was in consequence raised to the rank of a peeragey and 
to the juridical dignity of the vencrable‘earl. . Whoever recolleéts the tatter 
on the seat -6f justied, the politeness of his mariners, the penetration af :his 
judgment, ‘the purity of his heart, and the:dtresistible: powers of ‘his'clo- 
quence, must be sensible that the person. appointed to succeed him iy the 
same chair would fill it with great disadvantage.’ ‘Lord Kenyon; ‘although 
Possessing firm integrity and a profound knowledge in ‘his profession, had 
talents the least suited to be placed in competition with the elegance and 
refinement of his predecessor. His tone was nasal; his utterance indietin&, 
‘and his manners were provincial. All the fascinating. condescension of ~ 


* 
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earl with his brethren below him disappeared, and an intercourse was introe 
duced between the bar and the bench more oe that which subsists 
between a dependant and his lord, than between gentlemen en in the 
same pursuit, and pérforming the same commoh duty of ren justice 
to their country. : , 
Among the ~ ates aré undoubtedly some of the best scholars of out 
own times. Notwithstanding the trammels in which they are confined 
ithe duties of their station, the style of their latinity is not always regulated 
by the jargon of the acts and muniments in which 
Lord Kenyon, too, had contracted a love for the Latin language, 
Jove was confined to the deformed shapes in which it appears in legal prac- 
tice: yet now and then he was wanton and capricious, and, in imitation of 
Plautus and Terence, would indulge himself in classic pleasantry. It is 
said that on one occasion, when a question appeared to him ly clear, 
he availed himself of his en of the orb of day, and, to express 
more:strongly the perspicuity of;the case, he attached to his illustration the 
proverbial metaphor ‘‘ Latet angus in herba.’? ;This unexpected combina- 
tion, no doubt, excited a little movement in the fraternity not very respectful 
to the judge: the simplicity and candour of his lordship’s mind we are, 
however, inclined. to believe attributed the general smile to the fortunate 
exercise of his own facetious powers, and the cause proceeded without any 
interruption excepting from the momentary ebullition of personal vanity. 
The discordant phrases introduced into deeds and instruments, consi 
so Juminons in legal practice, were the ordinary style of speaking employed 
lord Kenyon; and even in those deviations on the sublime institutes of 
civil law, in which he occasionally indulged, in illustration of the pradtice 


of imperial Rome, he always preserved the technical dialect of the rustic . 


courts, instead of accommodating his language to the enlarged and enlight~ 
ened principles of civil jurisprudence. ere we required to enumerate 
those qualities that are of the greatest consequence to the administration of 
justice in the highest court of law known to the constitution, we should not 


exclude the perfeét command of the angry passions: this, however, his’ 


lordship never attained. ‘The irritability of his temper was shewn to 
order of the profession and to every attendant on the courts; -but, if this 
precipitate disposition was inconsistent with the dignity of his situation and 
the decorum he ought to have preserved, it was never exercised to prevent 
the purposes of substantial justice. His virtuous indignation was strongly 
excited against vice and immorality, whether practised by the attomies of 
his court, or by the highest rank of British nobility ;, and by the energy. with 
which he has opposed the low artifices of the one, or the jo ces of 
the other, he has essentially contributed to the increase of public morals and 
private happiness. {1g 

In the time of his august predecessor, the system of commercial law was 
established which has become the foundation of the interchange of property 


in this Breat trading country; some alterations have, howevet; been intro-~ | 


duced by the worthy judge who is the subjeé of these remarks, The 
history of commercial law in the time of lord Mansfield and lord Kenyon 
would afford a stock of information extremely valuable for the illustration 
of private contraét ; and we hope at a future time to. extract, for the use of 
our readers, the mest prominent articles of the modern system. 

As his lordship became a distinguished public character, we perhaps might 


be excused from a —_ observation on his private history. Unfortunately 


‘the most celebrated actors on the great theatre of life’ preserve little unifor- 
mity behind the scenes, and sometimes the man that receives the admiration 
of his country deserves the detestation of his family. To the honour of Lord 
Kenyon, his domestic praétice was as respectable as that which attracted 
such general notoriety. Soon after he began to reap the fruits of his laborious 


application, 
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application, which was about twelve years posterior to his being called to 

the bar, he married Miss Mary Kenyon, the daughter of George Kenyon, 

esq. of Peele in Lancashire, by whom he’ had three sons, the eldest of 
which he lately lost, an event that greatly embittered the latter period of 
his life. In his family he discharged with fidelity the affectionate ae 
a husband and.a parent; and if the parsimony attributed to him be & 

it was promoted by his prudential habits in early life, by his desire to secure 

the means of credit and independence to his progeny; and by his contempt 

of parade and ostentation, indicative of fortitude and elevation of mind 

unusual-in those who have been called from the obscurity of private life to 

situations of the highest dignity. ig rept: 


> 





M. Danville, the Geographer. 


-E have thought some account of this celebrated prapher, from 
V \ an leahortte which cannot be ma would ra to our 


readers. He was vers oe she seh - nf eats and his taste forthe - 
department of science he undertook, shewed itself at a very é¢arly period. 
A very few years after he left college, the desire of consulting. his 
riors, or perhaps, more correétly, the desire of speaking on the objeé of 
his passion to persons capable of comprehending him, made him seek an 
acquaintance with persons of the most profound erudition. He had the 
happiness to be admitted to the frequent society of the abbé de Longuerue, 
whose conversation was to him an inexhaustible source of instruétion, and 
who strengthened his natural taste for ancient geography. The young 
Danville endeavoured to follow the Pheenicians through their extensive 
voyages, and to unravel all the secrets of their course; to trace them from 
Necos through the Red Sea, round the coast of Africa, and on an d 
return to Egypt by the Mediterranean, after the incessant labour. of thré 
years. He left Carthage with Hanno, and pursued the coast of Africa 
m the contrary direction to the conclusion of his voyage. He visited 
with Scyax the establishments on the coasts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
He accompanied Herodotus in his-voyages to Greece, Healy, Egypt, and 
Asia: he penetrated to the Indus with Alexander: he fo the Ro- 
mans in their conquests, and saw with pleasure their triumph over a world, 
to the intimate acquaintance with which they introduced him ;-and he 
embraced with the affection of a relative Strabo, Mela, Ptolemy, and 
Beer ‘ ‘ 
ut his prepossession for ancient geography was not so extravagant 

as to precthide bik attention to the modern, and to the geography of 
the middle ages. He had discovered that ancient and. modern recipro- 
cally corre& each other, and that to advance beyond: the celebrated 

eographers since the revival of letters, it was necessary to examine 

e world in all ‘the successive ages of its history. Courage the most 
undaunted, and enthusiasm the most romantic, supported M. Dan- 
. Ville.in his long and painful researches. The faculty of discriminate 

criticism enabled him to discover truth where she was involved in uncer- 
tainty : in the choice of probabilities he uniformly seleGted those which 
stood highest on the scale: in short, a kind of instin@, which is the result 


of deep reflection and long experience, and which is either the: sy 
cation of genuine talent, or is that talent itself, empowered him to over- 
come every obstacle. He was very retired in his habits: he might be sai 
to live rather jn past times than ‘in the present, and in foreign countries « 
rather than in his Own, knowing much less of man than of the surtace on .. 
which he moves.. In his charater he had no essential defe@: to the 
qualities which form a great man he united those which constitute a 
one. Worn out with age and mental fatigue, he died January 28, 1782. 
Vou. I. F Darquier, 


. 
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Darquier, the Astronomer. 


CIENCE has lost a valuable friend by the death of Augustin Darquier 
S of the National Institution. He was born at Thoulouse in 1718, and 
died at the commencement of the present year. The powers of his:mind 
compensated for the disadvantages he suffered in a situation remote from 
the capital ; and at the age of more than fourscore he seemed to ‘possess 
all the energies of his early years. At thirty years old he began to 
attraé the notice of astronomers, and for half a century he sang me 8 a 
‘valuable member of that body. He purchased instruments, he established 
an observatory in his own house, and he printed at his own expense two 
volumes of discoveries, His translation of the letters of Lambert on 
cosmogony were published at Utrecht. He educated students, he paid 
calculators, and, although his labours were devoted to the public good, 
he did nothing at the public expense. M. De Lalande published his last 
observations in his Histoire Céleste, page 393: they are brought down 


to the year 1798, when this vetcran in the sciences was at age of 
fourscore. 








Literary Memoir of Dr. Richard Hurd, Lord Bishop of 


Worcester. 
Sir, 


MPARTIAL criticism and accurate narration constitute the excel- 
lence and majesty of biography; a branch of science of equal impor- 
tance to that of history, and in some respects superior. In the latter, we 
behold but the profiles of those eminent personages who, in every age of © 
the world, have aggrandized human nature and benefited mankind by 
their virtues or talents; while, in the former, we have them drawn at 
length, and perceive ‘ their very form and pressure.” But, alas! how is 
the public taste vitiated by those frothy, incorreé, and wretched compila- 
tions which have of late issued from the press! How have the memorials 
of celebrated characters been debased by the introduction of anecdotes, 
the effusions of spleen, bigotry, or a rancorous, malicious, intolerant 
spirit! anecdotes which, if true, delicacy would forbid to make fublic; 
but, if false, must ever place the writers m a state of degradati 
and contempt. Even Me te could condescend to soil his pen by such 
improprieties: by recing the puerilities of Pope, and ridiculing his 
infirmities, he, wounded his‘own chataéter more than that he attempted 
to injure ; though it was in some degree measuring to Pope* what he had 
meted out to others. Ces 
The prelate whose name is affixed to this memoir has long been distin- 
guished in the republic of letters. ee 
It is honourable for him -to recollect that hiégenius and talents raised 
him to that high station which for many years he has filled with increas- 
ing applause. No servile adulation, no prostitytion of talents were the 
ioneers to his preferment. In a secluded retreat*, he for years per« 
Smad the duties of a parish priest, nor heaved a sigh for prebendal stalls 
or lawn sleeves. Mr. Hurd early attached himself to the study of polite 


ot, Pope was unmetitedly severe ea many meu of talents and’ respediability in his 
ncia 
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Tiverature ; and his “ Dishogees on Chivalry and Romance” procured 
him the patronage of that Mecenas of the age, Ralph Allen, Esq. of 
Prior Park near Bath. The road to preferment was also smoothed by 
the zealous and continued friendship of bishop Warburton. Gratitude 
to his patron has ever charaéterized bishop Hurd: he, has unequivocally 
demonstrated that he was actuated by no selfish principle in defending 
his celebrated patron; for since his death he has paid posthumous 
honours to his ‘memory, and planted many a laurel on his tomb. Yet 
he has been accused, and by one who is a giant in literature, Dr. Sa- 
muel Parr, of intellectual cowardice. The “ Traés by Warburton and 
a Warburtonian” contain many severe and apparently ill grounded 
reflections on his lordship. Mr. Hurd being appointed to preach the 
Warburtonian leéture at Lincoln’s Inn, delivered those admirable dis- 
courses on prophecy which established his reputation as a theological 
writer. Some passages in these sermons were attacked by the Rev. Mr. 
Evanson of Tewkesbury. The classical erudition of Hurd and the purity 
of his manners occasioned his appointment to be tutor to the prince of 
Wales and his brother the bishop of Osnaburg, now duke of York. This 
honourable situation he soon exchanged for the mitre, being first pro- 
moted to the see of Litchfield and Coventry, and afterward to that of 
Worcester. While his lordship presided over the former diocese, a darin 
outrage was committed on his person. The’ mob assembled by lord 
George Gordon on June 2, 1780, to attend the petition to be presented 
for the repeal of the popish bill, was peculiarly inveterate against the 
bishops, whom they accused as abettors of popery +, and therefore de- — 
nounced exemplary vengeance against them. Dr. Hurd most unfortunately 
that day came down to the House of Peers, but no sooner had his car- 
riage drawn up and the episcopal arms were discovered, than his lordship 
was dragged out, had his robes torn off, and he was stripped nearly 
naked, while his carriage was demolished before his face. With thé 
greatest difficulty did this excellent prelate preserve his life by a precipi- 
tate retreat to a neighbouring house, where he found an asylum from the 
fury of the barbarians who surrounded him. Upon the ceath of princé 
Oéavius in 1783, Dr. Hurd delivered a most impressive oration on that 
mournful occasion, at St. George’s chapel, Windsor, which deeply affected 
the royal auditory. The same year, upon the decease of Dr. Cornwallis, 
archbishop of Canterbury, his Majesty offered the vacant primacy to the 
bishop of Worcester; but his lordship declined accepting it, alledging, 
«he was so happy in his diocese, he wished not to change.” This isa 
trait in the bishop’s character which will not easily be forgotten. 

Besides the sermons on the prophecies, bishop Hurd has published 
three volumes of miscellaneous discourses of approved excellence; a 
splendid edition of Warburton’s works, with an additional volume, and 
several other pieces. But the work which has chiefly tended to establish 
Dr. Hurd’s reputation as a polite and elegant writer, is his admirable 
translation of Hashes: By the verdict of the best critics, this translation 
of Horace is esteemed supvrior to that of Dr. Francis, or the recent one 
of W. Boscawen, Esq. 

- His lordship principally resides at Hartlebury near Worcester. 


XIMENES, 


* At Thurcaston. : P 
+ Only two bishops voted for the repeal of the bill; Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol, 
and Dr. Hinchliffe, bishop of Peterborough. . 
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ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Famity Corn-mit. 

HE first article'in the last publication of Mr. Young’s Annals of 
- Agriculture is a patent hand-stone corn-mill, the invention of Mr. 
Thomas Wright. It is made of French burr stones 18.inches in diameter, 
fixed in a frame a yard square; and in the drawer underneath it are sieves 
to receive and sift the meal. : 

We have paid particular egard to the construétion of this mill, and 

have attended the agricultu society at Chelmsford and other places, . 
where we have seen it perform the operation for which it is designed. 
We freely acknowledge the inconvenience attending the use of public 
mills in the way in which they are at present conduéted, and we. admit 
the utility of any discovery which shall enable private families to.avoid 
such an inconvenience ; we acknowled ge also the ingenuity of Mr. Wright’s 
invention; but there are some impediments to its introduction to general 
use which it becomes us to notice; because our miscellany is not to be the 
vehicle of indiscriminate praise, but to point out whatever is necessary 
for the information of the public ; and whenever the private emolument 
of the individual coincide with this duty, the discharge of it will be much 
more agreeable to ourselves. 
- Our objections extend to two particulars—the expense, and the ma- 
nagement. The charge, we believe, is about sixteen guineas,. exclu- 
sively of the sieves; and, notwithstanding what. Mr. Wright says of the 
labour required, we are convinced three bushels per day is full employ- 
ment for one man. The price of grinding at the mills for this quantity 
is about one shilling, or one shilling and sixpencé: the reader may there- 
fore calculate the difference in the expense. With respect to the skill in 
managing the mill, those who are accustomed to employ ingenious machi- 
nery are aware of the many obstructions to their operation when com- 
mitted into the hands of domestics, who are unacquainted. with the 
principles on which they work: from this cause many valuable contri- 
vances, which have required a long life to invent, are consigned to rot in 
the outhouse, and the artisan and his mechanism fall into disrepute. In. 
this machine of Mr. Wright, without some skill in the art of setting the 
stones, in which the level, distance, and bearing are to be ca y at- 
tended to, the mill would be of no use whatever. Mr. Wright will 
recolleé a difficulty of this kind that occurred at Chelmsford, and will 
do wisely to give a clear explanation on the method to be employed to 
prevent any mismanagement in this particular. 

With these precautions, we recommend Mr. Wright’s discovery to the 
public, and we wish to him every possible success and encouragement. 

To give the public an opportunity of comparing the merit, we have ex- 
tracted from the Repertory of Arts and Manufactures the description of a 
Parish or Family Mil and Bolter for grinding Corn, &c. invented by Mr. 
Thomas Rustall, wheelwright, Purbrookheath, near Portsmouth, for which 
he received a premium of forty guineas from the Society of Arts. 

“ Its peculiar excellence consists in this circumstance ;, that, from. the 
“ vertical position of the stones, action may be given to it without the 
“ intervention of cogs or wheels: it may be used to grind malt, to bruise 
“ oats for horses, or to make flour, or for all these purposes; and it can 
“ easily be altered to grind fine or coarse, as occasion may require. 

“ It may be worked by one man; but if two persons are employed, it 
« will furnish, in two hours, a sufficient quantity of flour to serve a family 
* of six or eight persons for a week. The farmer, by allotting half an 
* hour’s time in the evening for its use, may make comparative experi- 
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« ments of the quality of his grain, and, at ‘a trifling expence, provide 
« himself: with flour from his own wheat, without fear of sophistication, 
Bip soe sedation’ assectan tabectnee:-deaiosoeiie sheuiauhe 
“ ted satisfaaiery iments have le. Wi is: 

«‘ before members of the Society ; and the original mill is now in their 
“ repository, for the inspection of: the public. ok 

. “ A certificate was received with the mill, signed by the minister, 
« churchwarden, &c: of the place, certifying that they had seen the said 
« mill-at work, which prinds corn very well, and at the rate. of one bushel 


“ of wheat within the hour, by the labour of one man and a boy.” 


Puawtasmacoria-—Among the specifications of patents of the last 
number of the ocr of ‘Arts and a al we notice em 
to Mr. Paul de Philipsthal.. ‘The inspeétion of the specification will shew 
that the illusions are produced by nothing more than the application of 
the commonest principles of optics. 

Whether these phenomena, known to every youth in the habit-of stu- 
dying mixed mathematics, be a proper subje@ of a patent for a new inven- 
tion, may be justly questioned ; and the same doubt will occur, how this 
patent can operate to the exclusion of others, in availing themselves of the 
mysteria of natural philosophy, for their own emolument, and for the 
gratification of public curiosity. ‘The motives are plain why the patent 
was granted on the application of Mr. Philipsthal; but it is not so easy 
to determine what ‘exclusive advantages Mr. Philipsthal expects to derive, 
that will be a compensation for the expense he has incurred to- obtain 
San he calls “ the most high and gracious protection of his Britannic 
“ Majesty.” nesou 
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Boarp or AGRicuLTurRe. yen 

HE third volume consisting of communications to the Board of Agri- 

culture on subjects relative to the husbandry and internal improve- 
ment of the country is juft published. We understand its appearance 
was detained afew days, in order that it might be inscribed to the memory 
of the late duke’ of Bedford as a testimony of the sincerity with which the 
‘members of the'society lament the loss of the most jud:cious and muni- 
ficent promoter of the national agricalture. 

is compliment is the more flattering on account. of the difference in 
political sentiments which subsisted between his Grace and the noble pre- 
sident of the board. In subjects connected with agriculture and the arts, 
‘we are happy to set distinguished characters of every party, propose to 
themselves, but one common object, the general improvement of the country ; 
and we persuade ourselves that under the auspices of lord Cartington, 
inferior distinctions of faction, will not ‘be permitted to interfere with the 
great design to increase private wealth, and public prosperity. 

The first six Pass of this volume are devoted to thé premiums offered 

“by the’ boatd for th whe 1801; these comprize thirty one articles, by far 
the greatér’ part of which has already’ been decided. It perhaps may be 
right to introduce those which are so decided, biit a catalogue of the new 
premiums which are offered by ‘thé'society forthe futute information of 
th: country; would be’ dt’ least as usefiil, ‘and would obtain an extensive ~ 
means of circulation by their introduction ‘into this work.’ Tt will appear 
‘singular to ‘thé cisial reader, that the'fourteen articles ‘of which ‘this work 
‘consists,’ shotild be'entirely “devoted'to essays on the subject of converting 
grass lands into the state of tillage. We ate given to.anderstasd, that on 


* 
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the 16th of December 1800, the board received from the select committee 


of the House of Lords, a requisition on this subject, and that the society’ 


had been so completely controuled by this application from the house of 
hereditary senators, that it has deemed no other subject, at present, worthy 
of the public notice. 

For the discussion of this question premiums were offered of two hun- 
dred pounds, one hundred wept sixty pounds, and forty pounds, to be 
appropriated according to the 
yolume is divided into two parts, the one consisting of essays from persons 
who are not candidates for the premiums, and the other from those who 
are. We confess we had rather this distinction had not been made. The 
success of the board of agriculture depends more on the little than on 
the great; it is from the united experiencc of the inferior orders of the come 
munity engaged in the valgar occupations of life, and not from. the spe~ 
culations of the drawing room, that we are to expect the most useful con- 
tributions to farming knowledge. We have seen with pleasure, and con- 
template with respect, the labours of this society, which has for its ob- 
ject, not the interest of party, or the clamours of faction, but the sub- 
stantial improvement of the country, and we should avoid every fastidious 
objection; but if we see in their general conduct an attachment to distinc- 
tions which obstruct the purpose of their undertaking, we think it right 
to point out this prejudice, to prevent the evil consequenées that would 
arise from it. Considering the information possessed by the board, this 
volume ought not to have been confined to the single subject suggested 
by the lords’ committee, and we are happy to observe that the essays the 
board has received from its correspondents are not limited to the simple 
question, but diverge in various directions, and comprize many objects 
important to the national agriculture. The correspondents have either 
seen the folly of this contracted question, or the natural desjre of commu- 
nicating valuable information has prevailed over other considerations. 

It isin vain that the board of agriculture interfere to promote tillage, 


unless it can shew that this sort of culture will redound to the pecuniary | 


advantage of the landlord ; and this observation is very fairly made in the 
eighth essay by the Rev. Arthur See, 

‘* the great mass of landlords pursue their real interests ; 
** and when we see them very generally prefer, grass to tillage, in every 
“< part of the kingdom, and ‘take all fair opportunities of increasing it, 
‘* whether by inclosure or otherwise, there must be some efficient cir- 
‘* cumstances which direct them. If these be weighty, and duly con- 
** sidered, neither the wishes of the board, nor the efforts of the legislature, 
‘* will have any influence in changing their conduct.” 

The Rev. H. J. Close in the sixth essay among the obstacles to tillage, 
first notices tythes, and although we may not, think with him, that * our 
** political and ¢eligious polity will be more firmly established, or shaken 
“‘ to the very foundation, as this question shall be well or ill conducted,’’ 


yet we res in his candid acknowledgment that tythes operate as a direct - 


tax on the skill and industry of the country; and that in consequence of 
the increased tythe tillage is constrained to bear, the favourite project of 
the board is greatly impeded. Mr. Close has not. pointed out. this ob- 
struction without suggesting a remedy, and it is this: that the tythes of the 
kingdom be valued and ae, the proprietor of land having the refusal of 


in the public funds, and the interest applied to the maintenance of the 
clergy. This he considers more beneficial than the project attributed to 
the late minister, of substituting lands as a compensation to the clergy in 


lieu of tythes, which for a variety of reasons he considers would be ruinous 
to the clergy, and injurious to the state. 
7 


merit of the candidates; in consequence this’ 


the ee of his own property ; the money produced by the sale to be vested . 
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The importance of inclosing the open country is now generally admitted, 
but it has been greatly impeded by the necessity of goer inter- 
ference ; for the counties of Leicester, Northampton, ‘and Lincola, only 
four hundred and thirty five acts of parliament were obtained before the 
year 1797, at most enormous charge. The reverend gentleman recom- 
mends that the-decisions on inclosures should with certain modifications 
be referred to the magistrates at quarter sessions; claims to be decided by 
a jury in the country courts, and the verdict given at the quarter sessions 
to be sabject to the review of the court of king’s bench, where 'the judgment 
ppon the law. should be final. ; 

This expedient might settle the question with respect to the inferior 
claimants on common lands, but how is the great mass of land proprie- 
tors who represent almost the whole wealth of the kingdom, to be satis- 
fied for the loss they conceive themselves to sustain, by the increase of 
tillage among their tenantry tothe destruction of the ancient pastures. ' 

‘¢ In Romney Marsh,” says Mr. Goring, ‘* there is a sort of land they 

*‘ call pil-rag, which is not estimated at more than half the value of the 
* maiden-land, on account of its having been formerly in tillage.” 
_ What is said: of that district, is more or Jess applicable to a very great 
part of the kingdom, and here it is obviots on the renewal of his leases, 
the land owner would lose half the produce of the grass land on his estates 
#o converted into tillage. 

To this difficulty Mr. Greenall considers the following a sufficient an- 
swer, which however, in our mind, leaves so much to the punctuality, care, 
and knowledge of the tenant, that we believe very few landlords would be 
justified in exercising this sort of confidence. 

** Tf,’’ says he, ‘* old pastures are broken up, some other land must be 
* laid down for pasture; and the only advantage the tenant can reap from 
** it will be (perhaps) a better crop of corn from the fresh land; and if he 
** lays the land down well that is tor pasture, the expence of manuring &c, 
“ will be equal to any advantage he will receive from ploughing the other ; 
“ no increase of rent should take place, but the tenant should buy as much 
‘* manure for the land laid down into pasture, as the increased value of the 
‘* crop of corn, which, perhaps, on an average may be 4/. per acre, and 

** also to provide all grass seeds at his own:expense.” 

‘The proposal of the Rev. Arthur Young obviates these objections, whichis, 
‘* bycalculating the produce of the land in question uuder grass, and then un- 
“ der corn; to allow half that produce for the rent, tythe, and Baga of 
‘* the grass, and one third as the rent-tax of the arable.’’ . He adds very 
properly, ** this will not in all cases be exact, or fair, but it is, upon the 
** whole, coming nearer to the truth than any other general rule——easy 
** to be explained.’ 

It is impossible that in a volume of this kind, composed certainly by the 
talents of some of the most intelligent farmers of this country, whatever be 
the subject proposed by the board, that of the drill husbandry must una- 
voidably be introduced. Established law is not more necessary to associated 
man, x be the drill ‘husbandry is to the purposes of agriculture ; in the 
cursory inspection of this volume, we have not seen it treated with tliat 
respect it deserves, as being the most effectual means of rceagar pur- 
poses of the board in the conversion of grass lahds to tillage, reason 
assigned for the extent of territory in pastare is, because this state of land 
wears a greater profit than the former ; but it is obvious to all who are ac- 
quainted with the drill system, that by a proper. adaptation: of the impleé- 
ments on which it depends, that the produce of corn land would be 
doubled and trebled, and that thus this impediment would not only: be're- 
moved, the emolument of the landlord and his tenant would:not only be’ 
increased, but the country woisld be rendered independent of foreign sep-' 
plies, and that ynless some terrible calamity were to visit us, there — 
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be .no future cause to apprehend that scarcity, which a short time since 
made every friend to humanity to tremble. : 

The ninth essay is from the,Rev. Edmund C ight, and in: the first 
Paragraph he gives with great judgment the true state of the question. 

** That farm, it is obvious, is the best managed: which yields the greatest. 
produce at the least expence. And it‘may be laid down as an axiom, that 
no farm, which has its resource only within itself, can yield the produce 
that a tillage farm will, on which the crops are so judiciously diversified, 
as to keep such a stock of cattle as shall supply it with manure. A farm, 
so conducted, may be made not only to produce plentiful crops of grain, 
but actually to support as large, and in many cases larger, st of cattle, 
than the same compass of ground would have done, were the whole to 
have.been in grass. And this is the true point of view in which agricul- 
ture should be looked at, both by the landlord and tenant ; as holding out _ 

sto the one the prospect of increasing profit; to the other that of. an im- 
proving income. ‘To this point also, as an object’ of political reo 8 
should every legislative regulation and encouragement, if they. interfere, 
directed.”” ; : 

This intelligent agriculturalist v roperly opposes an indiscriminate 
use of the made by Strong fading lands sbould rarely be broken up, 
the superior kinds of meadow land and marshy tracts, which from their — 
situation do not admit of being easily drained, ought not to be converted 
into tillage ; and some lands are so incorrigible and-unproductive, that they 
will not for a century repay the expense of conversion. 

The observations of Mr . Cartwright are principally extended to that sort 
of strong land which is the least manageable; in light: soils the subject 
is much ‘better understood, this judicious direction given to his remarks, 
renders his communications to the board more valuahle. ; 

_As we are now reviewing 2 book into. which we should conceive the 
highest improvements in agriculture would be introduced, we are astonish- 
to find that the general principles laid down in Mr. Kirwan’s pamphlet on 
manures, and on the general application of chemical art to practical farm- 
ing should have attracted so little attention. We have frequently ob- 
served paring and burning recommended, where this expedient would only 
serve to reduce the soil to the most harsh and untractable state, which must 
for years disappoint the labours of the husbandman, until he have buried 
itin the subsoil, or have at vast expence, carted to the tract a new surface. 
Paring and burning are of use in peat lands, and in all soils on which a vast 
quantity of vegetable roots are collected, in such cases the roots are re- . 
duced to coal and ashes, and thus both a stimulant and nutriment for the 
in subsequent preduce is prepared. 

Likewise in this volume we have occasionally seen an injudicious course 
of crops recommended. White corn is proposed to succeed in thesame 
soil without intermission ; to those who are versed in the subject, the 
following list, from the 43d page of Mr Kirwan’s pamphlet, will shew the 
inexpediency of that method. — . 

One hundred parts of the lixiviated ashes of 
contained of Silex. Calx.  Argill. 
Wheat - = + «= = 48pts - 987 : 
Oats = = =. 6 -« 26 
- “= = 6 - 16 
etd - 65 = 2 
ye . me me <4 ‘= #63 - at «= - 

But whatever mistakes —_ occur of this kind they are compensated by 
a very excellent table with which the Rev. H. J. Close concludes his letter 
to the president, that we have thought it right to. copy for theuse of our 
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and effectual, but expeditious, as the salutary effects of it may be ex- 
perienced in the course of the present year. > 
‘* In hot and in warm countries mankind are disposed to live chiefly on ve- 
getable aliment. The case, however, is different in the more yng ite 
titain, 


and in the colder regions of the earth. In such-a climate as that of 
mankind have a great propensity to prefer animal. to vegetable food. 


This disposition is indeed much restrained, during the early periods — 


of cultivation.. But by high:improvements of. the soil, by the increase 
wealth, and by the introduction of luxury, animal food is 
duced ingreater abundance, and is become more accessible to all ranks 
of men. ‘ y : ; c 

<* Scotland is a particular and striking instance of this general observation. 
In former times the inhabitants consumed very little butcher’s meat; and 
lived: chiefly oa grin, garden-stuff, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, iltry, 
game, and fish. 
and formed the principal article of export, before the union. But since 
that period, though in consequence of increased cultivation, a much larger 
sooty of cattle is produced, the exportation has gradually diminished, 

the sa eae of the soil, me the increase of arts, of manufactures, and 

of trade, the consumption of flesh meat by the inhabitants is now, perhaps, 
ten times greater than it was at the end of the last century. 

** By this alteration, which has been most remarkable since the year 1750, 
the quantity of grain raised in Scotland has been oon lessened. It is 
now insufficient, even in the best years, to supply the inhabitants; which 
is evident from the necessary and iricreased importation. By a greater. 
consuption of meat, we therefore find a remote, a gradual, but a most im- 
portant cause of the searcity of grain in the kingdom, for years past, and 
especially at present. 

“ Byal consumption of meat at present, than in former times, not 
only the produce of grain, but human. sustenance in general, is greatly di- 
mnished ; and this of course must raise the price of all sorts of provisions, 

“ It may not be improper, to mention one example of this among many 
which might be adduced ;—a comparison between the produce of cattle, 
and of corn, upon the same land. 

*¢ A scots acre of good grass land, worth forty shillings oft pany rent, 
will support and fatten five of our best sheep from the Ist 
the Ist of November. During that time the sheep will increage in weight 


6 Ibs. a quarter, or 24 Ibs. each sheep. The meat therefore produced by — 


this acre, during the season, amounts to 120 pounds. This meat at 6d. 
‘per pound yields 3/. sterling. The tallow, skin, and offal may give 14 15s. 
sterling, which form to the grazier_a large profit of 2/. 15s. sterling from 
the acre. 

«* Let us next consider the produce of the same land in grain. If the above 
acre be ploughed and sown with oats, it will afford on an average 10 bolls 
of that grain, which will yield 1280 pounds of oat-meal ; little indeed used 
and esteemed in other countries, yet, from the experience of ages in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the north of England, it is questionable if a more whole+ 
some and nutrimental meal can be obtained from any grain whatever, 

** It is true indeed, that the landlord as well as the tenant may receive from 


the above acre, when in pasture, as much profit, (perhaps semething more): | 


as by tillage, and with ‘ess trouble and risk. 
«* But the difference which arises to the public, from these two different 


methods of occupying land, is indeed most surprising. A labourer, amar 


nufacturer, or a°mechanic, often consumes at rate: of a pound of nicat 
each day. The 120 pounds of meat, therefore, afforded by the above aete, 
cannot support sucha consumer above one-third of the year. He op 
no less than three such acres to sapply his wants for the single asia 
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meat, On the otlier hand, the single acre affording roger a a 
perce es gt! 9% aE leborious men io and vigour; 
less additional sustenance than the former consumer requires. 

“naee labourer, therefore, who lives chiefly on meat, demands for his 
support about: nine times the quentity of land that is — ‘for ‘the 
sustenance of a Jabourer who lives chiefly on grein.’’ 

We will return to the Rev. Arther Young's eseay, for the salee: of making 
one remark on threshing mills. pct sagas on land be. 
into tillage, it has hitherto been necessary for the purposes of the, tenant, 
that a great extension of the buildings on the form should be made fos 
eae ee preparing the produce for maxket; and this: serious bar- 

course of things devolve on the. Where 
the farms are accommodated with threshing mills, all the out-beildings ne- 
ceasary are ‘stack stadles. to receive the corn, and a very slight: shed to 
** coverthe machine, with.a repository for the grain, and another for the 
‘* chaff; the expence of the whole not amounting to the. half af that of « 

“< moderate bem.” 

We have endeavoured to notice sohegever. io mestiunisant-wthesliiniatiaie 
‘work as far as our limits will admit usto proceed ; but we must refer the 
culeura]l:student to the volume itself, which we venture to recom to 
bien sasha best production on the same subject in the Raglidh tneguage, 





‘Lawn Bonen.—The fifty third article in the 'y,is the deseription 
of anew invented augre or peat borer, by Mr. Eccleston. ‘The reason we men- 
tion it here is because it is one of fp useful discoveries in agriculture of 

times, and although the board and Sir John Sinclair have paid great 
attention to diffuse the knowledge of it, it is notwithstanding an instrument 
‘very.little known. A great part of England yet lies in ~“s state of morass, 
In "the time of the ancient Britons, Caesar complained of the sm 
received in his invasion of this country, from the extensive bogs, 
which our forefathers waded to escape the pursuit of the By 
little attention that is paid to the imptovement-of the miry.an ive 
land in many parts of the island, we should: be inclined to, s some 
veneration was. yet,retained for these boggy retreats ; if.this be 
we sincerely hope this pernicious sort of ‘superstition may quickly vanish, 
and we know no instrument more useful to assist the country in this braach 
of improvement, than the augre invented paneinbig this i 9 


Ez 
es 
i 





Darcie Tuasre Szep.—The next “next article i in the’ Repertory i is the des. 


-cription of an instrument for this purpose, invented by Mr. ra a of Eton, 
for which he received the silver medal from the’ Society ¢ of Arts. 


drills hitherto contrived have been adapted to ‘the ammall seeds of ‘clover, ~ 
_ lucem, turnips, carrots, &c. the difficulty of sowing them On the le yin 


is now by this contrivance removed, and we hope the di ip 
tribute to the increase of cultivation i in these important produ. 
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There are periods in history which shine: with ‘brilliancy, during 
which the historian exults when he records the great public ostensible a&ts, 
but for which he blushes when he reverts tothe decreasé of internal:hap- 
piness: such’is the fact with respect to the time of Lewis XIV. ; ‘during 
that reign the a of the country diminished rapidly, and; the 
produce of the 
triumph, the abbé St. Pierre perceived reduction in’the public prosperity ; 
Vauban, Fenelon, and the Abbé, were the only men of all the literatiof 
France, who pleaded the deserted cause of agriculture. ‘The first was-not 
understood, and the two last were persecuted. ae y 
. The-society of the Seine are not satisfied that this important art on which 
human subsistence depends, should be left merely to private tuition they 
require that it should be made an essential article of public ‘instruétion.:'' 

We have yet’to learn in what this grand system’ of public instruction 


will terminate; which has been the favorite proje&t of all the successive 


leaders of France since the commencement of the revolution : we dare not 
anticipate what will be its fate under a republican government, ' but:we 
know that in the monarchical states with which the history’of Europe is 
conversant, these establishments are generally commenced’ by men of 
talents, industry, and of disinterested principle, but conelude 'in'idleness, 
ignorance, and avarice; they begin with the most‘free and: benevolent 
designs; and end in the most slavish and mercenary, in pensions, places, 
and court influence, in the most humiliating form. Ms 
The society make some observations on the’ attempt to establish agti- 
eulture in France. nO 
The wise schemes of Sully were never executed; the plans of Turgot 
for this oo vanished in an instant, and only served to shew this truth, 
how difkc t it is to retain the situation of minister, and to discharge its 
genuine duties. fe es ae 
Towards the close of the reign of Lewis XV. some societies of ‘agri 
culture were established, which published a few good papers, excited 
emulation, exhibited useful examples, and held up a beneiicial object for 
the employment of the public mind. aa 
This is all that has been done in France since the time of Henry IV. 
But it has not been’ so far neglected in other countries. nee es 
In’ Germany and Switzerland rural economy has been made the subje& 
of tuition. At the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
Frederic established professors in the art in the universities, of Halle, and 
of Frankfort'on the Oder. Sweden and Denmark followed the example, 
and even adopted the plan with more spirit: they instituted seminaries, 
where the priests, destined to ‘country cures, were obliged to study physics, 
medicine, and agriculture. In these also teachers of schools were required 
to attend, that ay might give information on such important subjects in 


the provinces where they resided, and they were not permitted to prattice » 


as instruétors until they had passed their regular terms, and submitted to 
an examination of. their ability to discharge the duties of their station. 
The same institutions we find in Hanover, in Saxony, and in Moravia. 

In the year 1778 a teform was made in the ‘schools of : Hesse for thé 
promotion’ of this‘art, and similar means have been employed by the 
duke of Saxe, Weimar. 4 en ee he ay ae 

It is not’ that the French have made no attempts to succeed, but it is that 
these haye been feeble, tardy, and sbieteaitcaly 
shewed his profourid sexiews of: the French charatter,-when he’ ez- 
claimed, “ It is most unseasonable to expett of this people the completion. 
“ of any thing which requires ten years to-execute.” =~ 


B 
The reporter of the society passes in review the French: writings on » 


rutal economy. He discovers few good works, but many valuable and. 
enlightened 


ds lessened one third. | Amid the blaze of victory and ~ 
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enlightened ideas. Planting the uncultivated trads, raismg'an immense 
forest where the horrors: raven desert were alone presented, ‘and the 
establishment of rustic schools were suggested by M." Ie cine 
pee 4 r°1769. ‘Fhe young’ trees might ‘be furnished’ from the: 

instructor arid seeder t labor in the plantations, and ex- 
séiisive benefits would be derived from a very trifling expegce.: T'wo.or 
threé holidays in the months favorable to these "would-be suf- 
or for the purpose, if schools were established and. 
e reporter concludes with a handsome compliment — 
rel for their attention to agriculture: - ’ 
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N the great variaty of obje&s connected. with natural hwy mich 
if i engaged the comprehensive mind of Linnzus, it. was impossible for 

humaw*powers to establish classifications in every department, that avould - 

receive-the perfect concurrence of succeeding inquirers.., His vegetable 
system, founded on the: most. curious nventgaton, | has been.contimued 
with*very little change, and is received in all the, universities of . 
of' cotisiderable repute. His animal system has not, however, sustained 
the ordeal of modern ingenuity : im,some respects it is defective, in others 
redundant; the leading distinctions of the classes are sometimes diretted 
to parts not .sufficiently determinate ; the orders interfere by,too near,an 
approach, and the genera cannot always be referred with adequate preci- 
ston to the arrangement. The use of classification is to.enable the: student 
toplace any natural objeét in such a nominal situation, that however newor 
rare the specimen, by the mere towhichitis referred, its charaGteris- 
tics may be known equally to the naturalist amid the snows of Kamtskatka 
or on'the ‘burning sands of Ethiopia. In the Zoology of .Linnzus this 
end has not been always attained ; but; by the resources of .his, capacious 
mind he has so successfully unfolded -the ad to which nature rwikcmn 
that his successors have been enabled to pursue his ep ans and to.open new 
paths of science, without meeting those impediments that would other- 
wise have interrupted their. pro 

All naturalists are aequain' with the vast improvements made in the 
class of entomology by the French writers, Their climate is much:more 
suited to these inquiries than the northern uae ral besa 
to attribute their success merely: to felicity, of situation ;, they 
highest encomiums for the patience with which they have oremuned me 
for the ‘ardour with which they have pursued, these minute and fleeting 


su 
dchaweiquthicctiognae the decease.of .M. G. de one 
the t ornaments of Pgh ne devoted to Ys om f 
Paris. . He was stopped-in the midst of his. careers. rounded by ie 
companions of his labours and a valuable, work, in which he was endear 
vouring to combine the various systems of Réaumur,.Geoffroy de Géer, 
Linnzus, and.Fabricius, was left unfinished: it has, however,: been con-. 
tinued by professor Alexander Brogniart; and. pode no. way. in 
which:we-can render a more essential service to this ment of 
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eatline of the animal, negle& to investigate his 


hanism of bi powers, the peculi of ae ge and. 

mec is arities 

Maing Sadat: io cons til 
enters ox! some of these impor, 


‘The preliminary discourse immediately 
tant divisions; through which I shall fallow ow the ato in th pleasig 
teack he has:pursued, avoiding as much as. possible in 





the learnéd mysteries intreduced into the language.of: this tence by te | 


<sditecedpa abendio.enerp dean may be y considered. as com- 
pound of three principal parts: the.anterior is head, the x dle the the 
thorax, and the postérior the abdomen. The last is commonly 
and is frequently decorated with many distintt circles. ‘The head may 
be divided into the mouth, the eyes, and the antennz or feelers. 

The masticatory organs are much varied in different insects. Those 
that are nourished by solids are supplied with a species of nippers, with 
which they bruise or grind their f and théy are more or less po 
for these purposes according to the solidity of the aliment required’for 
their support. Those to which liquids are natural are provided witha 


tube; varying extensively in its form: sometimes it resembles a : 


the abe i sharps ty and bea form, as in the 

the tube is sharp, and bent towards the thorax, as abubaeans chermes 
: sometimes it is fleshy, and’ ending’ with two acbadiedioneet 

perkabe ‘a sucker composed of many delicate fibres enlosed in a:isoft 

sheath ; in this case it is furnished with two valves : with these the fly, 

the oestras, and the gnat are provided. 

The author proceeds to examine all the peculiarities of the head in this 
class of animals, to whatever order the respective aap may he referred: 
he then descends to the thorax and. the abdomen; and concludes his 
elucidations on the exterior parts with the consideration of the legs and 
wing or members. 

legs sometimes are in number many hundred, but never diminished 
‘below six. They are composed of articule ; pieces which may familiarly 
be-named the thigh, the leg; and the foot : the latter has commonly at 
its extreme two or four nails, of different degrees of stren 

On the miniber, transparency, and solidity of the wings, the — 
following Linneus, founds the basis of his classification. They are dis- 
ee ee ee uictlady aia 
seen attached to the lower part of copie 

which b reas profo te platen laa ioe rrr ae 
. ‘which he eriters undly into € omy, 

” ‘by the assistatice of those of the la: er animale, and describmg the organs 
substituted im the minute objects of his inquiry. 

He first speaks'of voluntary motion. 

. ‘The bones and'the muscles by which it is performed are with inseés 

reversed in their situation. In other animals, the bones are in the interior 

5 with insets, the crustaceous skin, ‘Which supplies ore This bon Ossi- 

‘fication, is exterior, and covers the body and its members. This: 

‘Or crustaceous part possesses: underneath it recesses’ or. pr etaoeet 

‘receive the muscles to perform the duty of voluntary motion. 

- "The muscles are very numeroys: Lyonnet has disti oh ele 

number than 40#1 in a sin semeed » When perhaps titan dea 

is not supplied ‘with more 


© Tosedts ee pereeneenaaanas Nature:has 


sometimes increased this of membranous. by protube- 
rances formed with ehetinces suteee, (as with the larve) and’by: 2 pode 
(Wemerrete we nate insedts. Of this kind mon 
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are supplied with beneath the abdomen, which ie ser BNE ot 
extend their form to vault to a considerable distances: 

The organs of sensation ate less unfolded with insefisithan wielt other 
animals. The cerebrum js:small, and placed above the esophagus: it 
is doubly ramified, and embraces the stomach, uniting. below:it: «From 
this is produced a nervous cord of a milky. colour; which extends the 
whole length of the abdominal part of the inse@, exhibiting: twelve'or 
thirteen knots or receptacles, which have been consideredas:so many . 
distim@ cerebra. On minute examination we find these receptacies:sénd 
forth many very delicate. filaments, which, in fact, to the nervous 
system, and are diffused over the several parts of the of the animal. - 
It is to the extensive distribution of the medullary substance ofthe brain 
pom h these channels, that the prolongation of life eon senlet penis 

ecapitation is to be attributed. 

athe eyes of ineeéts are immovable. ‘They are of two ‘kinds; the one 
plain on the surface, the other reticulated. The struure:of the latter is 
among the most wonderful operations of nature: each separate division 
is an invérted hexagonal id, and is the transparent cornea of a 
distin& eye. The eyes:plam on the surface resemble little round brilliant 
spots, and are placed in various ways in the head: sometimes there we 
only two, sometimes they i increase to eight in number. 

The-sense of taste insects possess in an eminent degree; but that ofthe 
touch is the least perfea. e ossified substance we have explained on 
eee hy encnmeee 

ity. 
» The ns of iration in no respe@ resemble the-lon of other 
saiuaahis’” tnaalhs de wit breathe through the. mouth: apadeareangivhaip 
poser ae hearse on different parts of the body 5: these 
are called stigmata. By them the’air is: introduced tmto two: 
which are distributed through the whole of the body." Adjaceng 
to these stigmata is a considerable number of small vessels, ont emma 
to every part, ramify infinitely, and conduc the .a 
This fluid is decomposed“by the chyle of the insects: the 
ts absorbed, the azote is separated and rejected, and becomes 
nic acid. 

The vessels for the circulation of the permanent fluids have ever a 
conne@ion with those of respiration ; for it is upon the chyle by 
the blood that the aerial fluid aéts. M. Couvier thought that inseds had 
no blood-vessels,; but that the air distributed through their meat coming. 
in contaé with or. without other assistance, produced the decompos 
sition required. likewise is of opinion that this fluid obtains access to 
the body. of the inse& by absorption. 

Nutrition consists of mastication and digestion. We ‘have already 
treated of what is most curious in the formers we shiall now select what 
is more immediately concerned with the latter. 

We observe in insects what is common to all — snimealing that the 
intestines are varied according to the ‘species ‘of nourishment they are 
designed to receive: Thus carnivorous animals: have their: di 
powers bm er sulnerenentasarenea In those inse@s which have these _ 


powers most an esophagus, a stomach, infestinal chan- 
Pcie oF difercat Giihinery and « reaem, oF for the faces. 
- \ The fiver iss by a tuft of delicase 


filaments, which 
surround the i ‘channel through its whole length, and which take 
rise from the Jower part of the intestine se¢ond in size. : The other ' 
of the iniseét ‘ate found in’ those animals which elaborate differeat 


48 Natural History. 


the resinous matter from: which silk is produced, and the pois 
mn : oo 


e sting in the bee, wasp, &c» =e 
Under the skin of the larve we. remark a thick substance of a consi 
derable size, which encloses the whole of the viscera, but of which the 
office is not yet discovered. 

The organs of 

i species of animals, exhibit in entomology some singular varieties 
which are peculiar to this class of beings. : rtd 
The sexes are always distin&. The males often differ greatly from, 


the females in their exterior conformation. The individuals which are ° 


referred to the neuter gender are in fact females in which the organs of. 
‘generation are not perfect. “7 i 

All inseés are oviparous excepting the puceron, and they are extremely, 
careful in selecting fit places in which to deposit and preserve their eggs. 

The greater part of them undergo suecessive, changes in their form ; 
these changes are more or less complete, and occasion the distinction of, 
the different modes and degrees of transmutation. 

On this department of his subje& our author takes peculiar care in the 
illustration. He considers an individual from its earliest state through 
all its progress, with the alterations it undergoes until it become inani- 

ate and mingle with the dust. . 

The animal expelled from the egg arrives at the state of the larva or 
eaterpillar. . It has often not the smallest resemblance in its form, orga- 
nization, or habitudes, with the animal which deposited the principle of 
its life. The larve are very different from each other: the perfec, insect 
is not more variops in its power, its shape, and its habitudes. Generally, 


they eat with avidity. They increase in bulk very fast, which occasions ° 


the frequent rejection of the exterior cuticle. tris 
When the jarve have arrived at their full size, their next business is to 
provide for their security during the time they remain in the state of the 


second transmutation. As they approach to this state, their. body | 
shortens, the dorsal rings enlarge, the skin gives way, and a form expands . 


almost immovatle, which exhibits, however, every part of a perfect inseét; 
but obscure and involved. This state is called that of the aurelia or 
chrysalis. ; . ; 
‘ The inseé continues a longer or a shorter - aap in this inert condition, 
according to the temperature of the air, and pa 3 58) to which it belongs. 
It is in this interval that the several parts are unfolded, and that its resem- 
blance is acquired to the inse& by which it was produced. ‘The exteriog 
eoat is broken, the walls of its prison moulder away, and the animal 
acquirés freedom in a perfect condition to enjoy its blessings. _ oe 
In this state, however, they are of short duration; they only exist to 
propagate their species, and to deposit their eggs in security ; and, con- 
sistently with this design of nature, the females, who have the care of tl 
ovarious produétion, are permitted to live a few days longer than their 


eompanions. - . : 
Fhe'sutiows author details some interesting phenomena that are exhi- 
bited by particular inseéts, such as the change of colour and L phospbonis 
property 6 also some peculiarities in their habitudes or modes of existence. 
e affirms that every animal and vegetable substance whatever, is md 
food of some spécies. of inse&t. He relates the. different expedients of, 
Which they avail themselves to escape from their numerous foes, some- 
times by force, at others. by artifice; and he shews their wonderful 
dexterity in seizing upon their prey.. 1 cues 
M. Brogniart has.given separate article, in which he has treated 
the principal.writers, and of theis. several systems of entomology... He 





oe which are so admirably contrived in the 
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ascends as high. as Gesner; and produces the. history. downto ourown 
time ; saalyuite the-works-and pointing: out-the defeéts: of the. several. 
naturalists as they pass.underihis review. . ae epee 
Notwithstanding the ingenuity of the physiologists of France, much. 
yet.vemains.to rH , The existence of the.sense of ‘smelling with 
inseéts, it is true, is completely ascertained ; but the p: al. organs. 
conceried-are mot yet. determined... Students are now d in. experi 
ments. On, the..trachez of the stigmata, in the hope..of. remoy sai 
difficulty. ... The, organ: of hearing. is not only undiscovered,,.but. the. 
faculty. ‘itself isquestioned in these animalculz by. the most. diligent, 
inquirers. .. It is. not ‘at , this day known whether an inse¢t, reposing, on.a, 
piece of ordnance at the.instant of: its discharge, hear the report .which. 
makes the rampart.from which it thunders vibrate to its foundations «.. .. 










Remarks on the Attack of Publie Schools, by Dr. Rennell and the. Bishop of 
Meath ;'on Dr. Vincent's Reply ; and on the general--Merit.of pubtic 
and private Education. , ‘ocestet sale tine ab: 

A DIVERSITY of sentiment will always exist, wherever the interests 


. 


perience; witnesses the magnitude of this diversity, and shéws, that 
where truth is little doubtful to an impartial observation, iitérest cam. 
prejudice the coolest. reason, and trouble the most lucid waters. 

on easy and . ¥ 
manifest, it must be still more prevalent on points of acknowledvéd diffi. 


of individuals are dependent on the judgment of the Public. | ee 





Hite 


er ere 


culty... The merits and demerits. of public education have long been cone 


sidered as a very delicate inquiry, and the ‘question ‘has frequently been: 


agitated with a solicitude worthy its importance. . It has. lately been 
revived in various forms, and by men y competent to treat i , with . 


ability. , : Ngataiee ho igentted or 
On June 6, 1799, Dr. -Rennell (the master of the Temple)‘ preached. 
the annual charity sermon at St. Paul’s, which was after rinted, 


and dispersed, in the usual manner, by the Society for promoting Christian 


Knowledge.. He therein severely animadverted on “ the lamentable and 
“ notorious. defectiveness of Christian education ih many of ‘our, public 
“ schools, and other great seminaries of this nation*.” ‘In a note to this 
passage, the same objection is repeated and enforced. gles 
-The Bishop of Meath (Dr. O’Beirne) perce on the same occasion, 
May 21,1801. Ina note to his sermon, Dr. Rennell’s censure is empha- 
tically renewedt. ig : 
To this charge, which: he. justly considers as of.a most serious and 
alarming nature, Dr. Vincent opposes.himself with resolution and ability, 
He is induced by peculiar. cixcumstances to stand forth in er to.an 
apparently general accuégation: he conceives also, that the ‘Losile shat 
may not be launched absolutely at’a venture}; but be ly discharged 
with a more immediate aim at that noble seminary which he has’ himself 
s0 long and so ably guided:: .. ’ risidie thane adisdcaae 
Dr. Vincent has treated under three heads the specific charges of shis 


adversaries. ong 


* Sermon, p. 7. 


“this most important part of education, arid their systematic neglect of thas 





* 


“1 found the'subject anticipated by Dr. Renell, in-his sermon. on this a yand 


“1 could add nothing to what that zealous and eloquent. preacher had there urged, to 


“ call the public attention to this portentous evil.” | Note; p. 39... 


Vou DL H “© That 


obvious subjects, so much difference of judgment’ is often’. 


t “1 had. proposed fo say @ few words on the sad degeneracy of our publie schools, in 


we 
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50 Remarks on the Attach of puiblie School, es 
‘ « That a preference is due to the religidus education itt charity schoole- 


- “compared witht the instruction ia public sertinaries:® 


«That the paganism taught in’ public'sdbielé ls nesiow) 60 the comme 
«6 of christianity rahe public s¢ eat 


and, «= steed 
“ That poblic schools are guilty of @ systematic negled of all religious” 


¢¢ instruction.” 

’ Inreply to the first charge Dr. Vincent observes,“ that Dr Remell- 
“ought not to assume a right-of censuring every other species of educa 
“tion, but:the one he was to recommend: he ought'not’to have flattered? 
¢* the poor at the expence of the rich: Khe éught not to have elated’ the poor: 
‘ above their condition, by enhancing the value of their aequirements, wad! 

reciating those of every other order in society: he ought not to have! 
“ told the instructors of these children; that they were more able, or- at: 
* Jeast more willing, to.do their duty than his brethren of the clergy,:who 
« were engaged in the higher departments, and the more arduous office of 
“ educating the children of the wealthy and the noble.” car 
With ‘to'the second charge, the accusation is of greater magni- 
tude, and the defence is likewise more solicitous., This'isino question of 
eference or comparison, but an.imputation of the severest nature, and 
e most serious consequence. * 

‘The invidious application of the term “ pagan education,” to the mode. 

¢ cemritigorie nee ey in ove schools ae Brathets wil — by Dr. 
incent with spirited animadversion, an ‘propriety of initiating 
into the rich readies of classical eloquerice and Ponty is vindicated ie 
energy and justice. It is rightly observed, that there exists not the slightest’ 
danger of diem) deceived by the wild romance of heathen stie 
tion, and that, though they are taught to read the metamorphoses and 
histories of Ovid, they are never so ignorant as to believe them. It might 
Rave been added, that the contempt with which children, are taught to’ 
view the mythology of Greece, may implant’in their tender minds at 
early preservative against superstition. This is an objec of athe’ 4 
“to 


importance; and one which Dr. Rennell himself will not be dis 
or ote he He possesses too just an indignation against the papal im- 
positions, perhaps too lively an apprehension of their success, to think that 
ttle is gained by whatever may fortify the mind against delusion. 
he thinks, however, that superstition is not the evil by which the religion 
Of the nineteenth century is endangered: if he conceives that a tendency 
to unbelief is more justly to be dreaded, he may yet rest assured, that the 
contempt of heathen fiction will never impede the reception of reasonable 
truth, and that an immeasurable distance exists even in the boyish mind, 


® Another circumstance of the times which renders the labours of the society of peculiar | 


éxigency, is the most lamentable and notorious defeGiveness of Christian education it 

- many%of our public schools, and other great seminaries of this nation. All who area 
quainted with the élementary ignorance of Christianity, in which clergymen are permitted 
to remain in the greater part of our public institutions, (and it is impossible to be much 
conversant in them without knowing this) will see how necessary the exertions of this 
society are, for preserving the light of the gospel among the lower ranks of men. Thé 
charitable hand which supplies the deficiency among poor, is peculiarly grateful te 
God and beneficial to mankind.—Dr. Keunell’s Sermon, p. 7. 


p. 7- fy ; 
+ There is scarcely an internal danger which we fear, but what is to be ascribed tu a 


Pogan education, under Christian establishments, in a Christian country. ‘Dr. Rennell’s 
Sermon (note A)p.18. * j $ 

{ We cannot but lament that in very few of our best endowed seminaries, the study of 
Christianity has that portion of time and regard allotted to it, which the wel are of soci 
the progress of delusive and ruinous errors, and the true interest of sound learning itsel 
seems at the present time j ta call for. In-some of them, and those not.of sma 
-eclebrity or importance, all consideration of the revealed! will of God is passed over withta 
resolute, systematic, and contemptuous negle@, which is not exceeded in that which the 
French call their National Institute. Id. 1d, ; ; ” 
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__ edifice of its Olympus. This discourse of Dr.’ 


ferrocene of publie Schools, ei St 


Jupivér of the lying Cretans,; andthe God of 
jg ‘he sme eh ven dolce il mever excite So 
true God, except wish.that Ne ey eae 


cise. bor erp of Tantalus.or oS yates me Hear the ides pepe 
bution; it is strengthened and — 
by the prceps of baer knowledge ad mort perf principe tiaisot 
The classical wanes — (eso a rt they bay wastes 20 
the highest degrees of 
them an .inimitable. 8 fs bom pared fo mera ae 
ee Adload ecru edadngadenemaien 
erveden conupeition: 
i sateen aes Msanainn eaters d secards of 
ristianity, most. mara ats reception 
and. its progress. Fi fark beatin ae edad geniusyit will 
gem admitted that Jo emt 
t and Writers 5. Po a genuine squrces.of Athenian eloquence. 


Would Dr..Rennell substitute.the Fe exhorsation of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
or the.stromata.of -his more, celebrated di * for the-qrations.of Des 


mosthenes, and the philosophy of Plato?. ..d'rom what modelsiwould:he: - 


wish us,to, suppose that his pwn’ sears neon was derived, or: 
in what schools his learning acquired, and : (‘The 
merit of ghe Christian fathers as: men is ‘admivab sand: as writers dften 
aiseworthy : it would, be-useless and-unpleasing to enlargeion' their des 
ciencies or their errors, ‘but, it is to-be hoped, the: world. will continue to 
believe,.that what is lost in taste-is-lost .in virtue, and that to-fatigne the 
tender mind. with ecclesiastical learning, will not ee 


Pager Sa SAS ae is ¢ beret 
thin a year after the preaching of Dr. Rennell’s sermon before the 
Society for: promoting Christian Knowledge, (it. was in-the of 


May 18CO), the writer. of these remarks had the pleasure}. andiit was to 
him an high one, of hearing @ discourse delivered, by its authoriatthe 
Temple.church. It convinced him that Dr. Rennell:was;/indeed,:aman 
warmly solicitous in the:great cause of. perenne ripe which: he had: sewer 
taken to.defend, and thas he was-not unjustly celebrated 
and ability. The matter however; of that discourse was ros ctealy anh 
might have been expected from a person who, shortly: beforeyhad. 
80 y against pagan learning. Its princi topic aman thenddagheh oF 
pagan opinions. on the most interesting event of human:natire, apondeathy, 
and the pagan author selected by, Dr. Rennell as the subjett of 
and very warm.commendation, was-not even Xenophon or, Platas itwas 
not either of tase philosophers from whose accurate and sublime morality 
the, Christian himself may derive information and ht: thit-was: the: 
very prince of all paganism 4 it. was that very. Homer, whom, im» 
mediately at.least,, is derived all the mythology of ancient leathenismis 
all the licentiongness of jits gods, and all poe yet incongruous 
it is by no means 
intended to condemn, . He seemed, indeed, to be labouring in vain, when 
he applied -his observations, to the attack of a fact which is too: strongly 
attested by evidence for eA ferceto shake: too soothing; and too'.con- 
sentaneous te our reason :for any to undermine. It.issi 
that a scholar, and a diviney: an ever have conceived it: 0 
prove, that the ancient :philosophy had never been able’ to fortify the 
mind against the fear, Won meg possible, have wished to’ \prové it, 


‘The, consolations. of : et ee 
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5% Remarks on' the Attack of publié Sehoolsy’ Se. 
fal, ‘but’ we shotld bé traitots both to ‘God and to otirselves did we 
fhe resourées; and the aids'of nature, where they are fiiost necessdt'y. 
“Though the objet of: Dr. ‘Rennell’s ‘discourse was’ injudicious, “yet 
many of his previous Observations were’ just and striking. “His tribute 
to the*ptaise of poetry, and of the poet was not néw, but it’ was: Vigo 
rously expressed ; and'the heart of one at least,'among the’Dr.’s au é 
erice; ‘applauded his merited eulogium on a pagan and’ an idolater. In 
colours how vivid was the restless and cold discontent of the fabled Ely- 
sittm pourtrayed: how useful and’ satisfactory a comparison’ might ’b 
made, and ‘in an after discourse, it is trusted, was ‘made, between ‘the 
ignorance: of the heathen world, and the ¢omforts which possess’ the 
ristian’s soul. This is'a ‘noble object, and this, no ‘doubt, Dr: bi 
tiell is well qualified to ey gone It is that which, ‘inthe ‘pulpit,’ 
has himself reco ded with popularity and advantage.’ ‘It ‘is an'ob 
ject which that mode of education, which Dr. Rennell has’ too has 
stigmatized, is best suited to’attain'; and it is’ a lesson which, in evel 
variety of that education is sdlicitously inculeated. Perhaps no circum- 
“ stance-can'be ‘more favourable to a child’s religion, than an early ‘intro: 
ducion'to: mythology. Though in the schoolhe is'taught'the ‘wars and 
the gefiealopies of fictitious deities, yet he/lives ina Cheetin’couaey, 
he is taught Christian principles, and his attefition is called on every i 
to Christhar’ rites. ‘The comparison between truth ‘and fablé thus tacitly 
excited ‘in his ‘mind,’ and encouraged by ‘his ‘master’s cornirietits;*may 
prove more effectual. than. direct instruction. ‘No accident ‘Of blindnes 
can prevent his ‘distinguishing the advantages of Christianity over: Pay 
ism sche sees ‘them the more clearly, because he’sees themi strongly com 
trasted: no prejudice obstructs their display; “or'cotinteratts ‘their ‘ope 
ration. ©. , j SUT ARPES RATS 
The: remaining charge adduced ‘against public education!is ‘that ofa 
& resolute and‘systematic negle& of religious instraétion:” ‘The ‘mode, 
in which this charge is expressed, is unquestionably inaccurate ; ‘for’ re- 
ligious instruétion’in all our public schools is’ systematically observed. ° If 
they are deficient in this necessary duty, the deficiency is not systematié, 


but it-avises from a violation of system: it arises from the noniinal dis.’ 
ch but the practical negle& of a regular institution. Froni this néx 
} tin. Jaw 


de: Dr.:Vincent defends himself with success. - 5 

:> Rousseau,'among others, has said, that religion is not the business ‘of 
early youth ; that a subject of such momentous concern ought never tobe 
‘impressed on the infant mind ; "but that jit ‘should be ‘reserved ‘for ‘thie 
study and meditation of a riper age. This’ opinion ‘ean’ ‘bé’ grotinded 
only:‘on mistaken opinions: concerning the nature of the ‘mind.’ Chil- 
«dren, as: Rousseau well knew, are ‘neither idle ‘nor uninquisiti¥ve : they 
are not void of reflection on the causes: which placed: them’ in ‘life, -2 
the laws which regulate their existence. ‘The mind, wherever it’ is’ irité- 
rested)::is: never neutral; if it be not taught ‘what is right, it will learn 
what iswrong. On this ‘subject, and on the importance of ‘Christitth 
education Dr. Rennell argues with propriety and justice. ' Yet, ‘since. 
schools consist of children, not of men, since milk, rather than strong: 
-meat.is the proper aliment for their terider years $ it is necessary, not only 
thatthey-be not suffered ‘to pine through want, but that they be de 
againsteoppression, and ‘satiety.. Dr. Rennell thinks: justly that chil- 
dren ‘may be irreparably injured by the neglett ‘of religious education: 
if he will-consult a little work’ which professes to rélate mstances 6f-eafl 
piety *, he will see that'they may: easily: be..made frantic -by the pu 
* Published, it is believed, by the Séciety for propagating the Gospel. 
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Revharks on'vhe Ataek of publis' Schooley So, BB 
éf'a contrary extreme, by loading them with @butden'which they tate 
not bear. ‘ets not Ge ‘drawn itito Charybdis by our sdlicitude to-aveld 
; te eutialande ve etd of public schools @' decisive ‘appeal’ may. b 
made to their ‘effeds. . Whatare the charadters ‘arid’ the lives: of 





who have been thus educated. Are they not, as members of's0¢ ‘at 
least equally meritorious witl those who have bees iiftroduced'to life. 
other paths? Are they not as good ‘husbands, ' AR gah sree Png 
good Christians. ‘Dr. Ri admits the test; biit ‘anticipates ai : 


contrary - decision. He asserts “ that young men of rank and? talet 


ie fly intimating ‘those who have gem See entens and’ col- 
lege @dtication) “ are distnissed into th world % and Ese 
«rant of religion, its evidences, doétrines; and‘ motives) that they’ aie 
“hurried on, ‘by heated rican emcserel and inflathed pride, aggresated 
‘rather than’ céntrouled by thé learning they have acquired, to ‘turn the 
“arms of el ce and gefiitis ‘to the subversion of order, ‘and the’ de- 
% struction of their native country ®.” °°” yae * haf" 
> This'is a mést heavy charge,’and if this*be the fact, so decisive ait ar 
gument from the fruits of ‘public’ education’ can scarcely ‘be parried 
the subtlest-disputant. “If chis’beithe case, babi: Peet 
him who endeavours to open our éyes to’ the ‘danger of sour ‘situation, 
while:-we yet walk°in’ the light, if, indeed,’ we are 'still capable “of re. 
tracing our steps. If it be not the*case, to whom shall those harsh “ept- 
thets be applied, which ate justly merited by those whé' would subvert 
order,‘ arid destroy their’ native’ country. they not deservedly at- 
tach ‘to him whoo derogates from its’ honesty, and ‘its integrity, who ‘tm 
veighs against corruption which “he cannot ‘prove, and treachery whith 
he“cannot itidicate.’ "Long may Britain floyrish’in affluence; prosperity, 


and peace.’ (The publie happiness is lar eae sieges ym me 
Scan tinungel ohare! ~ Uae af cbicaden among us ‘be°such' qs 
Dr. Rennell désetibes, ‘the country ‘itself is scarcely worth our cares’ the 


Mortification ‘is ‘sé: far advanced that alb milder modes’ of ‘treatment ‘can 


be but vain, and ‘the cautery is be¢ome indispensable, © ¢2t0! 9 © 


“ri Ithas been saidpperhaps'too frequently that a little learning isa dan- 


gerous thing.”: ‘Theobservation is often just, and it maybe justly; and 
‘properly applied to stchJearning asis without’a solid and sectire’ 
tion. It maybe asked, however, whether this « little shallow learning” 
is the characteristic feature of ‘our schools and ips oe ro toe hen | 
‘mei there educated parti¢ularly remarkable for wild  '‘specula i 
visionary theories, for superficial accomplishments,’ ‘and ii 
‘rance? Is T'ydides inferior to his father, andthe present’ generation. 
‘able, or ‘moré vicious than the past ?° Is‘it» Westminster; or Eton; is it 
Oxford or Cambridge that produces the atheists,’ andthe democrats*of 
the day? « those profligate scholars, who use their heathen’ learning’ for 
no end; but:as.an instrument of evil, to-corrupt'and destroy the Christiaa 
world+.” If the. writer of these observations ‘may ‘be credited, and he 
-has, possibly, had‘ equal opportunities with Dr. Rennell of -knowing' the 
state of our- universities, there is ‘no period . upon record in® which true 
learning and sound religion have flourisked in them, and*abounded more. 
‘Those, whoseefforts he has: witnessed, there;'and whose progress He has 
marked; since they have branched out into the various duties and o¢cu- 
Eo age of a@tivelife;“he*has known to condu@'themselvés -with*more 
han usual propriety: ‘and/if;in the sbscure, and-thorny forest of politi- . 
al opinion, some few may have :wandered from the way which is “right 
.* Serm. p.19,NoteA. es : : | 
. ¥ Extraé'from Mr. W. Jones on the teligious worship .of the heathen, quoted by Dr. 
Rénnell in note A. p. 19. Sefm.9 95-60 “eS “G nt 


onward,” 
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onward,” they have generally proceeded with modesty and caution. -He 
has. seldom seen them become either bigotted or faious: he has known 
some few the disciples’ of Harrington, but scarcely amy the followers 
of Thelwall. eens is-very different from that ef Dir. Rennell: 
Who delineates the features with greater, accuracy, it is with the publig 


* fwil not pir tie to add to these reflections some farther res 
marks.on the preference between private and public education, Admit, 
tiag all the objections which may be enumerated against public’ schools, 
they. may yet: be considered as of little practical importance, unless.¢ 
safer, and more eligible. mode can be pointed out, of, preparing y for 
the-various, duties..of society. To form superior.scholars; to the 
gnanpers, and refine the address: to fit themind, for enterprise, and pro- 
ibable, success in the more attive scenes om Saeneny, Se mee 
aerally allowed, are best accomplished by public education. ‘They are 
abjeds of high, price, and eminent|impostance. . Yet it.is. willingly cons 
fessed, that, if they cannot be ‘obtamed withont the sacrifice, of virtue or 
of religion, o~ gti me ae mga and without 
wasting one longing look on their fascinating charms. _If better men,.oF 
detter Christians are produced by private, than by public; education, let 
the lesser -be given up, that we may obtain the, greater. It is confessed 

- also, 2 fa&.too apparent to-be denied, rhat much: vice-exists.in all -nimes 
Rous societies, that schools are not exempt from its attacks, nor youth uae 
sgentaminated by its infection. It is-granted, that.he, who sends his. son 
49 a\public seminary must greatly sisk. the purity of his morals, and his - 
early initiation into vice. These premises being conceded,to them, the 
tronsof private education turn short upon their apponents, and think that 
they have secured the vidory. They argue that private is preferable to 

} Meee Far phat spe a ae oe a Eo hay Set 
Aanainated Sy. the world, and because itallows time for infizing moral prin.‘ 
ciples more firmly, and fortifying it more completely against seduction. — 
,.o Ut, might be strongly urged, on the other hand, that, though we 
fly to the forest, or to the cottage, the retreat is yet. unknown from whi 
vice can be‘excluded: that in retirement and seclusion it often exists in 
more groveling wickedness tham in the bosom of society: ‘that it is mo: 
despotic, where it is most secret. Yet this-argument shall be omitted, 
because, where care and vigilance are assiduously preserved, the justice 
of its application may be diminished :. and: because it is, y> the 
faét, that the youthful mind is longer preserved innocent in the private 
and parental mansion, than in public seminaries. nit§ 
The danger of the first plunge into an unknown world, and almost an 
s¢ untried existence” is sony and always must be formidable. The 
question, however, is not how to postpone a necessary danger to the most 
distant period, but how to meet it with the fairest prospect of victory. 
It is not, how to preserve in children an extreme purity, an. attempt, 
which inany mode of treatment will commonly prove abortive, but soto’ 
found the charaGer of the future man, as most to encourage the develope-:. 
ment of generous feelings, and to cherish the. latent seeds of the most 
estimable virtues... t hares biivy is 
Though in private education there may be less atual vice, there is | 
also less positive virtue. The-mind is. less stored-with pradtical lessons’ 
of justice, of liberality, and fortitude. The-condu@-may be-more 
correct, but the mental discipline is less penetrating and-vigorous, It: 
necessary that boys like.men should mix, swith their equals, that their’ 
tempers should be polished by collision, and their hearts ennobled by *. 
the unwritten law of honour: that, instead.of trembling at the rod of a 
preceptor which art or fettune may influence or avert, they should — 
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Remarks on the Astack of publei Schools, Se. 
galt their estirhatién among their comparions, ‘wliose observation | 
cannot elude, and:whose eyes. they: cannot. blind.|» Pus their: a a 
will not be drawn,unwillingly, into:light, with Sr yen en 4 
difficulty, but be illicited by the glow of energyyand: i whisie-aoetee 
lation, ee ae ric aaNRT. ing school, 

envious hatre ular superiority, e noble 

see at eee ry rae 
temerity : it is. as ) 
rouble aed anton though even the oak may. be: ‘bp empet 
yet that a breese is-ecessaxy'to rootthe saplings: 90) 4) 202 Jacngng 
trance-of a Pad ac school is the entrance: ofthe ‘worlds: : 


= the politics: of men are alk 
tere emma eee sd th ne ole in 
+ Cc b 


life aiabenatnien: y “per and noble qualities/hére: emcee 
nénce, and a exists here less of the sordig: anid 

inclinations thanin the world at Ivis, however; on 
scope, and this wide field of aétion which is open ta te:échovbbey, vnae 
the panegyrists of private education have stationed thelr:-most efficiens 


we youth toa 
tainted atmosphere has: struck them. deserved solicitnde: ° 
contend, therefore, for the delay of this necessary: introduGion to‘a oan 
turer age, when stronger reason, and improved principle:may: bosmpyons 
more competent to: resist infection. A 3 
a seems, however, little sanétioned by: experience to: hope thas, oy 
ying more time in the moral | 6 oar of the mind, it-is rendered 
less iable to eeduétions and it would. be: difficult —_ ogi en 
more competent than childhood to resist the call o 
no doubt, increases with augmented years, but the ‘ enemies B peo reason 
increase in @ multiplied proportion: the” senses unfold new-powers; and 
the desires are excited-by keener impulses. Estimating the strength of 
piscine according to the relative powers of its antagonists, it is, per- 
aps; stronger. in:childhood: than in youth: and iat Sp > age, of twelve 
or of sopteaee ithe boy. may have been unable tor pura cep 
a school, he will scarcely. acquire greater. firmness, 1 REAaCE, vs 
the world be Pin to. the period of adolescence : aoe 
will, have. g mt strengths and every temptation will cous 
added. charm s-,.,0)those, who have been. introduced into. ] 
arrival of. this ae the shock. of passion is 
and the charms of pleasure, which, is always most fascinat 
new, are deprived: by their gloss, and their adventitious ise. xperien 
has:tau, ht thenvhabits of wariness and circumspe@ion;, ate, arne 
to avoid ridicule, and, elude surprize, the snares by which the captives. af 
Vey and the votaries.of efror. are rincipally increased. 
ere is aE adv. no small, importance attendant on. 
early introdudior re tes thal. the the errors. of childhood are more. = 
to be remedied th ec each ie 1, and less disastrous in. theiteffeGs, 
By. nee me of riper years, the cup,, of Circe may be emptie at 
dregs; inslaved to. page. sac ‘they may. dong. parspe it. in its most, in 
ous forms, till stimulated beyond the powers of nature, and v sto, 
cessive debauchery, their minds become sie , their constitutions 
bilitated, and. their fortunes blasted... Children are too weak.to be ea- 
on of such ruinous excess: their minds are va tt eee, caren 
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or his a¢quaintanee, he feels: his;opinion ».strengthened. |. He thiriks that 
those. among them who have ‘been bred at public seminaries, are in gene-; 
¥als not only the ablest, but also the best:men: the most elegant scholars,:. 
‘Mumani nature, however, is too various.ft x that which 

good, to be ' eligible in all cases. - Differgat#hind 

ations, ical distinions, onthe: peculiar impressions and ten, 
dencigs of early childhood require:  Varieties.of treatment.” ; Rew: 

ant. 2 eng arena more suited to a similar education 
pugnant soils to the same. agriculture.’: Some children re 

» atid a.strohg hand: to. others the! zeinsimay,. safely be 
‘There will always exist much room for private judgment, and B 
malies which general rules. will be inco ent to decides i. “WF 44. 
oaMen are often:partial to the mode of education which: they have them‘ 
selves received; andthe author of these. pages has appealed :so frequently 
to, his own experience; that he cannot be backward in again: referring to ite: 
He was educated in the-love of letters;,and:of Christian. as well as Pagan; 
knowledge, partlysin private, and _partly.in :a large:and; public, though, 
not.2 royal seminary; and he fancies that,both, $.of\instrudion were;; 
in his instance; combined. with profit... He acknowledges the assiduitys; 
and the care of his first:preceptor withvery sincere pratitude, and ‘he. is; 
far from being insensible to the benefits which he experienced from his:re-; 
moval into.alarger,circle. To the remembrance of the progress made; 
and the knowledge acquired in that circle he: recurs, with satisfactions 
though had he'been so.fortunate 4s to have been’ placed..under. the aus- 
pices of Dr. Vincent, he knows that. he should have been more learned, 
and he does ‘not think that he should have-been less virtuous.* 





“FEMALE LITERATURE. _ 


ie aes EE : ee | 
IN the Mapasin. Encyclopedique ofMarch last we noti¢e a biographicat ; 
article snibade tion, ‘nelading a variety of fernale ‘writers Sadee the. 
letters B and C;‘'the ‘account bemg given in alphabetical‘order. It is” 
devoted only to the English literatz, and comprises the folluwing ¢ Misi. 
Brooke, ‘Miss Brooke, Lady Burrel, Anne Burleigh Countess of Oxford; 
Elizabeth Burnet, Elizabeth Berry, Lady Elizabeth Carew, the Countess: 
r of @arlisle, Elizabeth: Carter, Mrs. wright, Mrs. Celesia;.. 
Susan Centlivre, Mrs. Chapone, Charlotte Clarke; Lady Mary Chudleigh, . 
Susan Marian Cibber, Catherine Clive; and Catherine Trotter, °° 
|. ‘Under each article are given anecdotes of the charatters referred't 
atid an arrangement ‘is made of the: literary ‘productions in which ; 
‘were concerned. ‘The author is not among’ the numerqus enemies OF | 
female erudition, and’ has given this account of the attainments'of the, 
petticoat schoo! in England; to promote a laudable emulation in the softer . 
sex of ‘his own ‘country: and if an Englishman,’ in ‘compliment to'the — 
learned ladies of France, were to produce a similar ‘catalogue ‘of. the. 
females of that country, it would exhibit a mean of Coniparisc : 
Aishonourablé to the neighbouring state. = 


t 
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# Dr. Vincent has committéd a slight error where he says’ pe 
all Milton’s pupils‘is: wpon record, .as-he may beiconvinced by refs 
that yponctshene will. find that poss 2 eRe bee caree author 
is not contemptible. So minute an oversight would scarcely have heen. mentioned 
it not incumbetit on pt? te omg eh scary both papchoriy dou 
to rescue the memory of Miitott from the slightes constructive imputation: 
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GENEALOGY. 
MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 


fNLESS the nobleqwalities of the ancestry bé ttarismitted: with the 
wa titles of Prcbome he ‘distin@ion, oti sont vedigree, ee 
ant may 1 is ancient 1 ic 
ofhing in in it but + ek campeon dichonourihy ‘to ‘lamatt 
‘and disgraceful to his country.s ‘but when a line of CARS A 
roe transferred with their own blood the inherent vigtues of their family, 
prec aes representative jointly of the dignity of their. station‘and of 
their lives is‘not only himself interesting to his country, 6 
ea a reflected ray of splendour on the ashes of Bis p ; 
we become a ihto every of their history. Pitts 


count we have recurred with h pevoliar pleasure to the genealogical letet 


-of. the family of the Marquis Cornwallis. 


We can trace this family for a ed re of -above five centuries. 
Cornwalleys lived in the reign of king Henry ITI. and died under’ 
ward I. in Y1 901. Robert’Cornwalleys died in 1350, in the time of Fa. 
ward III. and this person was prébably father to Thomas Corn 
one of the sheriffs of London under Richard II. “The lament of 
which the sheriffs were required to take, to corrupt the iament of the 
country during this reign, is well known : itis veer for this — 
man that he doeginot ‘at all implicated,in these Songs Of 

1884, prior to the of the mee 
fh order to answer the critaica? 0 
“patrimony of the family nbd 
», its situation is not noticed in ‘history, | 














































































































































































































" great integrity and. 
_ereGed to his memory in the chancel Of the church of Broome, . . . 


58 Marquis Cornwallis. 


with Philippa, thé daughter of Robert’ Buéton. He was elected one of 
the knights for Suffolk in two parliaments in the reign of Richard LI. but 
whether he were instrumental in those arbitrary laws which dishonour 
this reign, or a firm and resolute patriot resisting the ‘encroachments of 


prerogative, and asserting the rights of, the people, the imperfect re. 


cords of our legislature will not permit us to determine. He died in 
the reign of Henry VI. about the year 1435, direGing his burial to be 
eee in the church of St. Martin’s Vintry, London, and leaving 

homas Cornwalleys, esq. his heir, who married. Philippa, the heir of 
Edward Tyrrel, of Downham in the county of Essex, esq. | He survived 
his father but one..year, and his estates devolved to his son 0 same 
name. ‘This gentleman and John Howard, esq. were ret ights 
for Suffolk to the parliament held the 28th-year of the turbulent reign of 
Henry VI. He had four. sons, John, E4ward, Robert, and William, and 
one daughter, named Catherine, married to Francis Froxmer, esq. 

John, the eldest son, succeeded to the estates; but died without issue in 
the yéar 1506, under Henry VI. and his will, which is extant, bearin 
date the 29th of November of the same year, is a singular specimen eG 
the simplicity of the gentry of that day. The‘estates now came to Ed- 
ward, who also died without children four years afterwards, as appears 


by the inscription engraved on brass in the chancel of the church of 


Broome. 
The patrimony now devolved to:the third brother, who likewise dying 


-childless, it descended to William Cornwalleys, whom we mentioned fo be 
the youngest brother. The family had now beconiie sufficiently -optlent 


to give consequence to the junior branches of it ; for it appears this 
tleman, during the life of his-brethers, was in the list of those of the 
county of Suffolk who were certified in the 18th of Henry VII. to have 
an estate adequate to support the rank of a knight of the Bath ; and in the 
5th of Henry VIII. he was nominated by att of parliament, with other 
discreet persons, justices of the peace for assessing the subsidy to defray 
the expence of: taking Terouenne and Tournay.. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Stamford, esq. died in the llth of Henry VIII. and 
was buried at Okeley, as appears by ,the inscription on his aoa 
in which, however, a mistake of one year is made in the time of hil 
decease. 1 eae 
This gentleman left five children: John, his heir ; Thomas, archdeacon 


- of Norwich; Edward, afterwards _groom-porter, to, queen : Elizabeth; 


William ; and Francis Cornwalleys,. of Peckham.in Surrey, who, on the 


_dleath. of Edward succeeded to the office in. the:royal.hoysehold.,.. Joha 


Rornwalleys was the first of the family who made. any. distinguished 
figure in the military history of this country ; forin-the battle of Spurs, 
his father seems to have had no part in the honour, and:to have been only 


-concerned in the invidious employment of exaéting. from the people the 


charges of that expedition ; ‘but John, in the 13th o Henry VIII. accom- 
panied the lord high admiral to Bretagne,. and behaving pceanelt with 
un jaunted courage in storming the town of Morlaix, the military honours 


_ of knighthood were paid him.on that occasion ; which was the first titular ’ 
distinction received by the family, . When he. was forty-six years old, -he 


was appointed steward of the household to prince Edward, and died six 
years afterwards, at Ashruge in Bucks, in the year 1 44. . Sir John Corp- 
wallis was. not. only empinent for his gallantry as aisdldier, but possessed 

ail the domestic virtues, endid monument js 
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Thomas Cornwallis, his eldest son, was knighted in 1548 by Edw. Vi. 


_ and the next, year was called to perform an a¢tive and dangerous duty 
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the cause of his sovereign. In 1549, the $d of Edward VI. an insurrece . 
tron took place in Norfolk; uader Ket the tanner. “ Mert areofien dan-' 
“gerous im proportion to their contemptibility :” the lower orders havea, 
strong sympathetic interest in the success of one dtawn to publicinotice: 
from their own rank; and the prepossession was so powerful, that twenty’ 
thousand rebels collected round the person of this leader. Notwithsffind- 
ing the great agitation of the public mind on religious subjects at this 
period, it is extremely singular that this conspiracy had nothing to-do 
with the-religious tenets of the prince or the people, and it’is honourable 
to Ket, however mistaken in the means or disappointed ‘in the’end, that . 
to restore to his countrymen)their civil rights was the simple and avowed, 
object’ jis insurgent. On Moushold-hill above: Norwich stood anan< 
cient 6am: to this spot Ket advanced with: his party, ‘and ereéted there a 
tribunal to administer justice and to discuss the grievances of the state. 
The tree was contemplated with a sort of veneration by the inhabitants 
of the country, and it acquired the title of:the’Oak of Reformation. To 
suppress ‘this rebellion, the marquis of Northampton, and’Edward lord _ 
Sheffield under his authority, were ordered to march ‘toward Norwich 
with a very inadequate force. To the protector’s conduc during these 
troubles it is noteasy to assign the motives. The force was not only 
incompeterit, but it was committed to an officer who was guilty of = 
indiscretion: instead of keeping at some distance augmenting his forces 
from the adjacent country, and intercepting the provisions of the rebels ; 
with his handful: of troops ‘he entered Norwich. The next day he was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat, leaving one hundred’of his men dead 
in the streets, and thirty prisoners in the possession of the enemay: Among 
the former was lord Sheffield, whose horse falling into a ditch, he was 
killed bya butcher with a bludgeon: Sir ‘Thomas Cornwallis’ (having 
with his friends joined the royal Party) was‘among the latter; “and was 
detained until the king’s forces under the earl of Warwick relieved him, 
when the insurgents to the number of two thousand were slain, and mani 
prisoners were taken. Ket their captain died on a gibbet in the city whic 
had been the great theatre of action during the contest. If thenobility 
and gentry of the couatry had:aided the public cause with the same zeal 
Sir Thomas exercised, the detachment under'the marquis might have 
been competent to have encountered an irregular force with such a con. 
dudor. In 1553, the last year of Edward’s reign, Sir Thomas was-she- . 
riff of Norfolk and Suffolk, and seems to have exercised an authority 
resembling that of a lord lieutenant. The disturbances in Norfolk; De. 
‘von, and Yorkshire, had made a very serious impression on the cgurt. It 
was found to’ be extremely inconvenient to send forces from thé 
bourhood of the capital to suppress every insignificant pretender 5° 
the distance from the scene of action occasioned a delay dangerous to the 
state. On this accourit, a new order of ‘extraordinary magistrates: was 
appointed about this time, under the title of lords lieutenant, who were 
the standing representatives of the crown in their several provinces, ‘where 
they exercised a sort of military government, which was then ‘found 
necessar ys : : t r ‘ . : ; 
ey. the death of Edward, _ ier peng errrenrs ina oe ot 
yet greater importance. It is well known reviously to:hi 
‘death, Cidaigeind the com ce of the crown to lady ea Grey. °°Phe 
earl of Arundel ‘had sent the princess Mary word of the young king’ 
‘death, and the duke‘of Northumberland had negleéed to:obtain the poa-'' 
‘session of reese me She was at Hunsdon in Herts when she recerved 
‘the intelligence ‘Arundel: on this communication, she: precipitat 
‘setired ‘to ing-hall:in; Norfolk, and from thence, in order to be near 
the sea in case fli ee heathen indians 
. m 



















































































6o | Marquis. Cornwallis. 
ham in Suffolk. From Norfolk she had written to the countil; from thy 
castle she wrote.to the nobility, asserting her —— demanding alles 
giance. In this critical situation it-was, that Sir-'Thomas allisy 
uniting the forces of the two counties over which he presided, came to {i 

castle for the proteétion of Mary, and in consequence he: may be consi- 


deré ms gmcraly instrumental in introducing that princess to the | 


throne father. . és Ae. 
. Sir Thomas was not only concerned in placing her on the throne; but 
his exertions were found necessary to secure to the queen that situation, 
Tt was not-wonderful that the marriage of Mary with Philip of Spain had 
given disgust to the English gevele : im consequence of it a general insur; 
rection was planned under the duke of. Suffolk, Sir. Peter. C and 
Sir Thomas ‘Wyatt ; thefirst was to act in Warwickshire, and i the 
- north in the contest ; the second in Cornwall, and to influence the west; 
and Wyatt in Kent, was to invite the‘co-operation of the eastern counties 
Sir Thomas Wyatt from whom this insurreétion takes its name, bishop 
Burnet observes, had been often employed on the Spanish embassy, where 
he had observed the cruelty and subtlety of the Spaniards with so much 
vigilance, that he looked with great concern on the dangers to which hig 
country was exposed by the royal nuptials. The rebellion gave just 
alarm to the court, where nothing was prepared to suppress it. Mary 
sent a herald to offer Wyatt a full pardon; he was in a state of fluctuation, 
until Sir.George Harding, one.of his adherents,,went to the duke of 
Norfolk who commanded six hundred of the city trained bands, and.sq 
artfully managed the interview, that this force abandoned the duke and 


joined the eg per He now marched with four thousand men a 


the capital; at London bridge he was opposed: he therefore determi 
to cross the Thames at Kingston ; when he aprived there the bridge was 
broken to obstruct his progress: it was however soon repaired, and he 
arrived without opposition at Hyde Park. A scheme pregnant with the 
most important transactions often proves abortive, from incidents the most 
- rivolous.. After this successful progress; one of the military equipages 
happened to receive some injury ; the time unseasonably spent in repair. 
ing the carriage was fatal to his mee in this short: interval Harper 
deserted ; the earl of Pembroke and Jord Chinton in consequence were 
made. acquainted with the route he proposed, and waited his arrival in thé 
eity. Sir John Gage, lord chamberlain, however ventured to oppost 
him at Charing Cross, but was forced to retire in disorder, Wyatt high 
self advanced with five companies to Temple Bar, proceeding through 
the Strand, while his enemies were cutting off his: retreat in every direc 
tien, - Contrary to his ‘expectation, the gates were shut against him; 
gore careful of the lives of his followers than of his own, —_ 
citizens determined to oppose his cause, he surrendered himself withou 
. @pposition, and was conducted to prison. Sir Peter Carew had escaped 
-amto France; andthe duke of Suffolk was betrayed in the 
his own domestics. “This insurrection occasioned the-death of the unfor- 
tunate’‘Lady Jane Grey, who was executed on the 12th February 1554 


i 
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after seeing the headless trunk of her husband pass by her from the place of 
execution: her father was: executed on: the Sst. Soon: afterwardg the 
earl of Sussex, Sir Edward Hastings, and Sir enn erptmese gb 
Jatter of whom had been instruniental in -s1 ing t _were 
commissioned for the trial of Sir Thomas Wyatt. The fear of death h; 

often a powerful influence on men, who meet every other event wi 

the. greatest fortitude. Wyatt offered to make: discoveries if. his: life 
“were preserved: his hopes were flattered, and ‘he dared. to -accuse the 
‘princess Elizabeth of abetting the conspiracy; in consequence although 
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‘France in the a reign, was accused and tried the jury for 











Marquis Cornwallis. 61 
and was for two weeks committed to Whitehall, where no one was al- 
3 but even this was deemed imsufficient, 
h she was sent to the tower: in the:mean 
time, the condu& of the court gave either to the Princess or Wyatt little 
of security. Omthe l4thand 15th of February fifty-nine of t's 
were hanged. Sir Thomas the : 
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acquittal were cater ned, and this rigour answered. the purposes’ of 
the court ; for it was fatal to Sir John his brother, who was found 
on the very.same: evidence by which his relation was acquitted. * Wyatt 
Pret ‘and fagring, bit eclaraden-ahouh bo: nppweslly: sensed 
ineg@ss,; an i is declaration - ' 
it on the 11th of Aprily at the place of execution: + aR 
About the time Sir Thomas Cornwallis was employed to enqdire of 
Wyatt, at Dartford in Kent, the grievances for which he took arms, he-was 
sent to the princess Elizabeth at Ashbridge, to acquaint her with: thé 
queen’s desire that she should immediately repair to London, andit is _ 
robable that in this interview he acquired an accurate knowledge of 
Piicabeth’s character...’ He was elected to the privy council in consequence 
OF his a@ivity im Wyatt’s affair, and before that body it was'soon after- 
wards debated to send the princess abroad in order to exclude her from 
the —— he ae 9e. a Sir Thomas Cornwallis _ a decided 
in favor of Elizabeth, on this oceasion openly avowing rights-as 
eae heir to the throne, and declaring’ the T ablic icignation tht 
would be excited against . deed so ears ‘The fate of apr —— 
‘ known in Mary’s reign; the resignation of this important rance 
was the only political event that powerfully impressed the mind of the 
‘queens so completely insensible to the good of her country, ‘was she ren- 
dered by the obduracy superstition induced ; the garrison, which was only 
five hundred strong, in vain applied for a reinforcement ; nt 
of Calais and Guisnes in consequence were made prisoners, ministers 
in order to insinuate that the places were surrendered by the neglect of 
those officers, permitted them to remain in disgraceful captivity. Sir 
Thomas, who had been constituted treasurer of Calais, was’ less unfor- 
tunate, having been recalled two months before its ca : 
- We can form but.a very incompetent judgment of the influence of re- 
ligious prejudices, in those times when the turf of Smithfield was parched 
with human sacrifices, and therefore we perhaps do not ascribe to Sir 
Thomas Cornwallis the merit he deserves, for his bold assertion of the 
rights of Elizabeth in the councils of her sanguinary predetes#@r. ‘This 
gentleman was a Roman Catholic when the princess whose case he 
espoused ascended the throne ; his tenets necessarily oceasioréd his es 
sion from the household and the privy council; he therefore tetired to his 
patrimonial estate, rebuilt the mansion house of Broome-hall, and in the 
second of James I. died at the venerable age of fourscore and’six:‘ his 
remains were deposited in the vault of his ancestors. He had married 


_ the daughter of Sir John Jermingham of*his own courity, by whom hé 


had two sons and three daughters: the sons were named William and 
Gharles. The latter was highly esteemed for his* great: abilities. He 
was knighted by James I. at the Charter house, and in 1603 was sent am- 
bassador into Spain. © In 1610, when the virtuous Henry prince of Wales 
received his establishment, Sir Charles Cornwallis was appointed his 
treasurer,.and on the decease of the prince he wrote a clear and ¢legant 
acdodab as vibe. Ce. ae 
William Cornwallis, the elder brother, embarked: with the famous 
| Robert Devereur earl of Essex, to suppress the rebellion’ in Irelaad in 
- 1599... The leading chara@er of Elizabeth's reign was tardinessin council, 
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62 Marquis Cornwallis. 


and velocity in execution sto put a'speedy end to this formidable insure 
rection, she sent-a more powerful army to. Ireland than had ever beforé 
entered it: twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse were placed 


under the command of Essex, but for once by the mismanagement of her: 


officer she was disappointed in the completion of her designs. Insteadof 


com ing offensive operations, and acting against the principal:insurs 


gent,. x wasted his time by ineffectual, skirmishes, and disgraced his 
army by the-pusillanimity of a defensive war. ‘The talents and. valor of 
the commander were unquestioned, the policy of Elizabeth in employing 
the most suitable agents of her power is equally indisputable. When the 
secrets of courts are incapable of being unravelled by the most sagacious 
historians, idle garrulity will sometimes correctly unfold mysteries that 
affect the greatest political events: but it is below the dignity of history 
to record the conjectures of the frivolous and the tales of the malignant. 
Whatever might be the conduct of the commander in chief, William 


Cornwallis was deemed worthy of public reward, and for his: services ' 


in Ireland.was knighted in the year 1599. Sir William had married the 
eldest daughter and;co-heir, of John Nevill Lord Latimer, *by whom he 
‘had William, who died in 1565 very young; he had also by the same 
Jady, Thomas and four dauzhters: | By his second wife,;*the daughter of 
Hercules Mewtas esq. he had igsue Frederic Cornwallis, who was created 


Lord Cornwallis ; but ‘Fhomas inherited the estate, and was elected. | 
member. for Suffolk, and dying ugmarried a year afterwards, the patri«: 


mony then devolved:to his brother’ Frederic. 


Frederic was, introduced by-his.uncle Sir Charles Cornwallis, to the ! 


service of Henry prince of Wales; son of James I. who died at eighteen 


years old :. had he lived, allthe misfortunes of the ensuing reign would . 


probably have been avoidéd, and the nation would have acquired respec 


abroad, and happiness at home. | In consequence of this event, Frederic | 


Cornwallis entered into the service of prince Charles, and attended himin 


his whimsical and adventurous journey to Madrid in 1623; or perhaps’ 
this expedition.deserves a much more sombre view: for it.was in the tems — 


pestuous times of Philip IV, at the court of an arbitrary monarch, with 
scenes of civil and religious thraldom exhibited on every side, that Charles, 
the manly and virtuous Charles, imbibed those principles of political gos 
vernment which involved himself -and his -country in reciprocal destruc 
tion. Our-subject might properly lead us to a particular account of this 
transaction : to Charles’s receptionat Madrid, the artifices of Buckingham, 


the letters of Pope Gregory, and the expedients of Urban his successor . 


to influenee. the mind of Charles ‘and his council; but however curious 
and. interesting these subjects, we are constrained to abandon them, from 
thelength to-which they would extend our discussions on the affairs of the 
family of Cornwallis. Frederic after succeeding his brother, was in: the 


third of Charles I. 1627, created a baronet by letters patent, and in: 1630 : 
he received the honor of knighthood at Whitehall: in the fifteenth year — 


of the same reign he was elected for Eye, and sat in the parliament that 
met at Westminster in 1640. * 

Charles had not very long returned from Spain before a civil contest 
arose in that kingdom, which separated ‘from the monarchy some of the 
most beautiful and luxuriant of its provinces, and-erected a rival 


on its territory: he had now occasion to witness similar attempts in his © 
own: domains, but to him they were yet more fatal.’ . ‘Philip IV. lost Pore « 
tugal; Chafles I. lost his crown and his life. . This was the era ofthe | 
most formidable revolutions : in the east an empire more powerful than | 


the collective strength of the monarchies of Europe was subverted. 
Four years before the battle ‘of Marston Moor, when Oliver Cromwell 


rose into notice, Frederic Cornwallis had taken a decided part.in favor ' 
of his soyereign; the warm and aétive temper of Cornwallis could not” 


submit 
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submit to the tardy procedure of. parliament, and he joined the party of 


‘the Staffordians. In consequence he suffered the loss of his estate, it- 


prisonment, and exile; but this resolute’ conduét that seemed’ likely'to 
depress the rank of his family, was contrary to human expectation con- 


-verted into the means of its future aggrandisement. 


In the'year 1643:a singular'speétacle was exhibited to the country. The 


‘sessions of two-distiné& parliaments was held at the ’sametime ; the one at 


Oxford, the other at Westminster. In the Commons’ ‘house at Oxford 
summoned by king Charles, Sir Frederic Cornwallis ‘was a member; it 


.was an important: obje& with both parliaments to obtain. wear f ‘in their 
means: 


ia succeeded, for they were not scrupulous about ans 
the former adopted the expedient of forced loans, and the latter established 
the excise, unkitiown before in British jurisprudence. Sir Frederic not 
only assisted his: sovereign in a civil, but also ina military capacity, and 
on many occasions was distinguished for his-courage.’ di 
The river Cherwell rises in Northamptonshire, and ‘takes a direction 
-due south inthe county of Oxford to discharge its*waters‘into the’ Isis. 
In 1644 the royal-army under Charles, and the parliamentary force ander 
Waller, occupied the opposite banks of this river ; Waller had drawn up 
on a very advantageous ground, and waited the attack : the’king in order 
.to prevent his deriyiag benefit from sition; feigned to-retreat north- 
ward with his maia body; leaving he a strong guard ‘at Cropedy 
bridge, Waller was:drawn into: the snare :-he ordered a thousand ‘horse 
to cross the river at. a ford, and with fifteen’ hundred‘¢avalry, one thou- 
‘sand infantry, and eleven pieces of cannon, attacked the bridge, took pos- 
session of it, and gave passage to:his troops ;' flushed with victory he fefl 
upon the rear of the royal army, but: was repuked with loss, both of men 
and artillery. It was in the actions in this neighbourhood that Si¥ Frederic 
Cornwallis distinguished himself, and by his personal-valor rescued Lord . 
Wilmot, who had been wounded and taken prisoner by the enemy. 
In the sequel the places which had shewn the greatest loyalty, sur. 
rendered to the prevailing power; and those.friends of the who 'pre- 
served consistency of conduct were no longer admitted to im ‘in peace 
in their native country. “Charles II. was atthis time-an exile in Francé. 
Sir Frederic had resigned his property to public-plunder: thé liveliness 
of his wit, the courtliness of his manners, and the gallantry of his habits 
were utterly removed from the vulgar solemnity, the coarse effrontery, 
the cant and the hypocrisy of the seétaries of his time, with whom he cou. 
possess no common topic of feeling or intercourse : he forsook W disdain 
a.country which defamed his religion and insulted his pride, and appearet 
-in the suite of his fugitive prince, at the splendid court of Louisle id. 
We cannot détermine whether he took an: active part-in the councils 
and in the expeditions of the young king, if he appeared ‘in -his court 
at Scone, or assisted at the battle of Worcester, or if he were stationz 
on diplomatic duties, we cannot discover, but he joined in'the trtimphant 
entry through the city of London, May 29; 1660, and the following day 
was declared treasurer of his Majesty’s seaetel and sworn of the Privy 
favor lead us to suppose that he 
.wa8 materially instrumental in the:restoration of hin coventsns gud ae 
he had transferred to the son the affeétion he felt for the father,. When 
Nicholas Bacon died: he was chosen for ‘Ipswich, and in 1661 ‘he-was 
-ereated in the banqueting room at Whitehall a baron of the realm, by the 
title of Lord Cornwallis of Eye, in the county of Suffolk; the January 
following he died of an apoplexy. . He was twice marriéd :' the-name of 








- Chis first wife was Eliza daughter of Sir*John Askburnham of Suffolk, 


sby whom he had Charles his successor;and other children. His second 
“wife was, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir. Henry Crofts of the same county: i 
| 8 Charles 
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64 Marquis Cornwallis: 

Charles the second Lord Cornwallis, had been eledied tnestibet fot Eye 
sethns povaignwrs Neneh restored Charles II. and had been knighted fouy 
days before the coronation: he.died Apri] 13, 16738. He was married tp 


, ret, hter of Thomas Plagsted, esq. and was succeeded: by’. 
Chathes his chil son, who took his seat in the House of Peers, February 


16, 1676, who had been married the year of his father’s death to Elizabeth, 
on of Sir Stephen Fox, in May 1688, to AnneScot, dowager duchess 
of Monmouth and Buccleugh, and was distinguished:as one of the most 
accomplished men of the age. In-March 1692 he became privy coun-: 
sellor, and was particularly esteemed by king William: at the time of hig 
reception at the council board he was a first. Lord of the Ad- 


miralty in the room of the earl of Pembroke; in 1689 he was made Lord - 


, and Custos Rotulorum of the county of Suffolk, and in 1697 


High Steward. of the corporation of Ipswich, and dying the following’ - 
s Ward.or the ¢ pswich, and dyin 
hi ts inwue 06 his Gree ladys 











year, he was succesded by his eldest son Charles, issue 
‘Charles the fourth,Lord Cornwallis, accompanied king William in-seve« 
ral campai 


Ryswick in 1697. On his s death he took 

wtegxss six weeks after that event he was made 
Lord Lieutenant. of the $@iita.of Suffolk; but soon after the accession 
signed to Lioneliearl of His 
dy Charlotte Butler, daughter of the. 
nine sons.and three daughters: the sixth 


lordship was married in 169 
earl of Arran, by whom he h 


son, Edward, served several campaigns in Flanders in 1744 and ‘1746; 
and William Gee, the lieutenant colonel of the regiment in which: he . 


was major, being killed at the battle cf Fontenoy, he was ap 
to that command. This.gentleman was in the aétion of Caledon, and 
-was gradually advanced to the rank of lieutenant general for his military 
talents: he. was chosen several. times member. for: Eye, was made 


groom of his, Majesty’s bed-chamber in 1747, and in 1749 he was ap- 


pointed governor of Placentia in Newfoundland, and captain general and 


governor in: chief in Nova-Scotia.. :The general succeeded Sir: Peter 
arren as member for Westminster-in-1758,. and.in 1762 he was consti« 
tuted governor of Gibraltar. His father was made joint postmaster 
with James Craggs, esq. and. retained this place until he suc« 

ceeded Sir Robert Walpole in 172l,.as paymaster general of the fortes _ 
and of Chelsea colleges he was made privy counsellor the same year, and © 


died at the age of forty-six on January. 19, 1722. + 


His eldest son Charles the fifth lord and first earl Cornwallis; wasin 1721. 


de groom of the bed-chamber to George I. and:on the death of his 


was appointed Lord Chief Justice,and Justice in Eyre of all the © 
king’s forests south of Trent, this: situation he resigned in 1740, being © 
then made lord lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, governor of the Tower — 
of London, and privy counsellor: on. June. 30, 1758, he was’ created © 
viscount Broome, in the coupty of Suffolk, and earl Cornwallis: on the , 
accession of his present Majesty his:places Were continued to him, and‘he 
died on the 23d June 1762... Kis lordship married Elizabeth, the eldest © 
danghter of Charles Lord Viscount Townshend, in 1722, and ‘had issue 


four sons, Charles,. Henry, James, and William ; and three 
ladies Elizabeth, Charlotte, and Mary. 





in 1758, and in 1760 lord Broome was nominated 











ers until ghe:objelt-of Uhose expec }wasterm | 


Charles the present, mae second earl ee was born Dec.'81, 17SBe 

_ He preferred a military life, and passed through all the inferior ranks'to that — 
of a general officer : he was made captain in colonel Crawford’s regiment © 
2 9 id d ~ m , to’ if "4 
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he'was’ made Lieutenant Colonel: of the 12th regiment of tc Oot, at 
same’ Ne atte ane 
the fo Seely Sol 
Fy i nr Reg, Bor the 


Genter and voted against the principles jel | 

question of the taxation se te Rocking ot sdthiron year following he eehony 
spoited Colonel ofthe $4 regiment, 1767 he opposed the adm denise. 
that we liave } 














ion of the Duke of Grafton on a similar to ph 
noticed, and the next year he married a a ot ser 
accomplishments and extensive Lady Mar ed Lord roo 
are the.:only ‘ surviving ‘children this em 
lived'about eight yeats ina state of conmubial bi gery Rees 


occasion of the troubles in America, he was toembark with his 

prem continent: in consequence we believe Of the intercession 
his lady, ‘thé Archbishop: of Canterbury his unclé,"had obtained per- 

mission for his continuance in England ; the duties of the*p and 

the soldier, however, prevailed over every private ceuceof he send 

of the Countess:is said to have been the con 


1777, ‘took 


en South: 
face was left at Camden and the places rent 
Arnold was aéting with vigour in Virginia: hie © 
trees inchitieted ste Woe 


nfowglte for their liberty, for their country 
tsa. yaids p00 warll'acenuee even even the valour‘and condu@ of Lor 


66 , Marquis . Cornwallis:. 


were:obedient to the Royal. power; he now erected: a standard and: sptlei 
lished a.proclamation, inviting the approach-of all loyal subjests to-the: 
ritish camp, in hopes of averting by this expedient: the horrors of war}: 
but even this ineffectual. .' Three hundred and fifty inhabitants, -howe-\. 
ever, ai oleae! Pyles, endeavoured to gain access to the ki "8 quars, 
ters; pid sak taasarad fel in with a light body of Americans, ni Mise 
taking f troops, me were cut down while,they were ex ing) - 
“ Go re ts king.” ton was refreshing his legion about a: 
from. tie slaughter ; seston them to belong'to the mel army, he: As 
fell uponthese unfortunates with his habitual impetuosity, and. several; 
of them were murdered before the opportunity was given for any, explas; 
nation, The; tide of the English affairs began now to. recede 5:.if; Lord: 
Cornwallis obtained a_victory it was after a sanguinary contest, and:the: 
attempts to reinforce his army proving: fruitless, every: action, whatever! 
might be the skill and courage displayed, rendered his situation: more, 
dangerous. During this time the Americans were strengthened on. all: 
sides. At the critioal moment Count de Grasse arrivedimith. a fleet in; 
the Chesapeak, challenged admiral Graves, and rode’ in triumph in. the; 
bay. This fleet unloaded its transports, and dispatched, anlarge Pg of; 
fresh troops to ‘the assistance of the ‘provincials. Fayette: “se Rochanme, 


Pe ee aes eer ee ee a 


beau withthe troops of France, and Washington with those of America, 
radually concentrated their collective strength, and entered. Williams: 
surg, whence Lord Cornwallis had retreated; they fallowed the English 
army to York town, which was immediately invested; the place was: 
defended in the hope of receiving the: assistance, which: had been ie 


\? 
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romised: this fatal disappointment terminated the services of 
ornwallis. . He attempted to. escape vig tm sea, but the, scheme ‘was fruse 
trateds he would have-cut,.a passa rough the main army: of the: 
enemy, but he was ‘unwilling. to aailie! his hardy veterans in so destruce 
tive an enterprize: a.council was convened, the town was surrendered; 
and the British troops became prisoners.of. waryon the territory whicli 
had.so offen. witn their, triumphs. 

‘His Losdshigs 3 miliary: duties in America engaged a term: of about 
. five: * his return..in 1783, he lost the office of ; governor: of. 
: oy ee er,on the comlinion Ministry being-admitted to the ‘service: of hit 
Mejor se ate bill, of Mr,' Fox.-occasiosied: the dissolution .of that 
sate ¢ oo Cornwallis, was again restored ta-his former situation, and 
received, oa of a knight companiomof the garter. ‘ 
ee ae time the affairs of India wore avery. F Banchay aspecti 
had been succeeded: py: his son ‘Ti and the coms 

bi ved pienso these two enterprizing. Princes. reatened the extermina- 
tion of the British power inthe east. The. civil: -and ‘military abilities of. 

. Rord Cornwallis were perfectly known to the minister, the critical. state 
& Hada at this time rer ined both the one and the other to, avert. the 
eto )storm,., his Terdship was therefore:a ointed, governdn: «| 

“ commander intchief of the forcesimd 
e a aig ous events have: often their cuginin in canses the: mow fit 
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Mingus Cormvallis.. 

“efion ended na fcr shan the Ghats, but inthe ensuing! yéqr' Lord. 
Cornwallis, :atcompanied b I Abercrombie, ‘took posession ¢ 
a ‘they contit Dodf diate waisibeve shi-Ste} gates’ of Berit 
patam $° “had scarcely reached the walls : periodical | 
rains:cc y the: voepssosames 4 rose considerably in conse 
works forthe shapes. danaroy an epidemic disease’pri 
the cattle, ‘and the’ ‘of famine threatened the b ying 
moment was to be: ded, the artillery was: andoned, and ‘tlie | 
fell back on Bangalore; in this retreat the English wets assisted’ with 
supplies by the natives in alliance, especially by the Souda of Deccan 
and by the Mahrattas; they were soon enabled'to resume hostilities, they 
took several forts, and among these een aie ag rising ‘to the 
— ‘of ‘seven. thousand five —— oe 2 to stnileabor herd 
clouds on its pigmy opponents. attack on estdagery” was 
equally successfa ols ‘ippoo! himself covered the face of the cour 
his cavalry, and suc lly invested the town of Coimbetore. } 

The kingdoms of Mysore and Canara, were defended ‘by the rock’ 
Savendroog, darting upward in the range of country between Bangalore’ 
and Seringapatam. It was called the rock ‘of death, and 4 
two summits of the height:of three thousand ‘feet, intersected one pro." 
found abyss; the base of the rock ¢was three leagues in circuit’; the ex- 
pedients of wrt wére employed wherever nature seemed to have satrificed' 
stsength to convenience. ‘The garrison, too confident of security, repos- 
ed on their arms; the assaylt was suddenly commenced, and in one‘hour 


_ the British flag displayed on the eminenee, struck terror and aol ; 


’ into the adjacent country. 
Lord Cornwallis havin ig necomplished thi 
the whole force of the allies in the nei ghbonsh ne oe Hooked 
exception of:the Bombay troops. ae 
rte “a ground to the weer ee his prot he was. Scacked, 
defeated, and driven beneath the of tam : Lord Cornwallis” 
peciiond advanced and made wlodgment.on the iskmd; ‘On the 16th’: 
eb. the Bombay army under. General: Abercrombie;'j Reais oinied the allies’ 
and took: its station to;the north west of the city: On st. Tippoo’ 
made a despera areca mst pets. vend Uibed days oftetrab en” 
the preparations for -a general had been made, hé acceded to’the’. 
pacification, sacrificing a great extent of domain, sutrenderiag~ all his ' 
prisoners, paying: the Sridslyspewes shite Gib SN Ooty lacks’ of* 
rupees, and deli over his two sons as hostages until the* conditions’ 
of the treaty should be‘fulfilled. After these important servictsrender: ' 
ed to his country, Lord Cornwallis returned home, leavity in Indiaj-an™ 
example of economy, fnoderation, and. humanity, blended’ with afl the: 
easy qualifications of the. —_ and the’ i which otpting hope’ 
imitated by e succee tic 
of the ypewey ng nid sigan 
. Lord: Cornwallis attained the. dignity Of a1 dat 3 ewe in Oa, ol 
he was raised to the rank. of 
the ‘same month of the succ ce sence having diet idhen hhienself 
in the eastern and western world, by that condu& which o ‘him the 
called upon and confidence of his, prince, and: of his country, he'was now 
to a@ on a theatre much nearer home: | 
"Hone. IL. who made all the princes of: ancient Cambita eritiutaey, 


. also: ‘conquered Ireland ; a little.more than.two centurie afterwards; an 


der Richard II, Ireland revolted; she again returned’ to 


and nearly a century afterwards in aoe saenes Hone sion ol 


porated with the English. ‘The’ reforma, 
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wrould not have been silenced by the:sword. The pacifit virtues 

not more than the mili wale. “eens coer tein ae 
oho had le te ged tiie Agim tot Bao Dg! nl 
: byt | eit he aoe a | 3 <r aa 


Coameaths ieadehiod i dha wh Ce, OW 
which they retreated, ' sribeteg fell ta with the sear brs 
invaders, who after-a short but gallant’ resistance. anid he 
astonishment of the English army: was prodigions, * “dhey f 

the number of their brave opponents: was only eg ah rare hundred — 

four, including officers and attendants of wack 

garrison under Charost left by general Flumbert after cond 

selves with great Sor mente ee resigned caepanaabon ef 

and not 2 single a& of was ‘found to Sot 
even the plate of the or 

the unsuccessful expedition 

when admiral Merkosage 


wisely-planned by marquis Comwallis willform ‘the: basis on: 


our het grt pen Pe enbergeep 
‘hes, Seo te men hy ey nt es, 
ite@, but on aoe the may into 
tion, on embankments for cnt for eofeding 
te coanr : rgulations : 
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ae ae direkt Hphesstgs in the prospedtus Of this periodical. work 

at it is our intention to in duce tho: se law cases which. ane.of. 

RAS iterest, and wast ow poe hi mmercial intercourse of; : 
the country.. The usual channels. hich legal ‘informati i 

tained, are so irre nlar and circuitous, ough et isidns often depend om, 

distinétions.so minute that if we occasionally: wait. unti ‘the case be fair 4 

stated for. the general information of the bar, we shall think: i it g glia “- 

to. giving it in a crude and incorrect state, and undet such circumstance 

we trust our readers will require ne apology for the delay. 


“ANNUITY. | 7 


Ez a oMaxwevir-This was to set aside-an annuity of 201. Arie: 
was granted, calling on the executors of- John Broomhead, deceased, to 
shew cause why, the bond, warrant of attorney, and inden oc an to sem: 
cure an annuity, should. not be delivered up to be capipiie and begs. : 
the.annuity, thereby. granted should not be set aside, 7 

Mr. ee, og tence! cause, and he relied on these circiemsvances to-ets 
plain, thay ts e court should not interfere to set aside the annuity | 
had been lon g Bronte ted, and to which no objedtion ‘had been: raised: until: 
the death of the grantee, who was alone competent to give the: particulars: 
of the. transaction. ; et stated that the annuity was segularly paid — 

ears after such decease, That at the time of the sale of the auningy <a 
Pei three. age sith the deponent was living apart from his fathers) 
as clerk tp. anates rson, and was.not present at or privy to the: trang: 
adion. That the other exeéutors of his father never acted, and were also: 
ynacquainted with what passed at the time of the purchase of the an- 
nuity. 5b 

SSTS.. Garrow and Wi said, in su of the rule, that the. 

ment of the anguity for a few years shonld act, preclude the Pr: 
shewing a defe& of consideration: that t distressed. persons made often im 
provident bargains when they, were not in a situation to maintain theif; 
own rights, and that they.stiould not: be prevented from doing’ so ata; 
future opportunity.-. 

‘The Lord Chief Justice discharged the rule ; his: ‘Lordship said, that 
ga 1794 until 1800:the:annuity was ly paid without objection,» 
and shall not be impeached for a suppose cen consideration which : 
might have been explained by the grantee if living. He farther observed: 
that an annuity paid wi objection for cae than six years, shall be: 
protected by the analogy to the statute of limitation against any spch ob-» 
Jemen, dehors the, memorial, without strong reason to. contrary. seis 


BANKRUPTCY.—RESGINDING ‘OF ee 
Neare c, Batt.—This case concerns the restorati 
solvent person,’ with the view to favour an indivi Fat goods oe 
uments went toa considerable length by the ‘Airey General and 


Lovell, for the rule, and by Messts. Erskine, Gib er Scarlett, ae 
it. The Judges also b pave their opinion fully on general ‘fact 


und on W’ nb oli charged. =... : <li oe 
Pe orders some of wool’ of defendants te: oe 
“ Wash ae tcheon on the 19th of Febriar} following, and by 
4 peace Vice he perine  eee  a : 
thewae woolfor ‘which he‘has no call; though’ 


being fromm home when the bags were — on Bs au the 
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day, gives directs o.haye opened or,entered in his books, but 
calf a vighed off hs sinead aah the invoice, He being then 
in embarrassed circumstances, and intending not to take them into;. 
account of his stock, if.ip the event he found: himself unable to pursue 
business. Afterwards, on the 4th and 5th of March, being then ayowe 
insolvent, ogni oy with a letter to the merchant dec}aring -h 
situation, and hoping, that they will have no objettion to. take back. the. 
wool, and requesting g fine of approbation thereof, which Jetter.is re-, . 
ceived and. the approbation given, after an aét of bankruptcy committed, 
on the same day, the letter was sent. Such are the facts, and it wes belle 
that by the. dealer: keeping possession of the goods. so Jong, his option, 
(which ought to have been exercised on the receipt of them) as gone, 
a 






and that being in a state of insolvency, and on the eve . bar > 
he could not exercise, the of restoring the goods to the. vendors, 
though without any fraudulent concert with them but that the trader’s 
assignees are entitled to the property. Gs. Find 
TRESPASS. LANDLORD AND TENANT.—FIXTURES, © 
Penton v. Rosarti—The cases: we introduce om the present: occasion 
are not: less valuable because they are amongst the: last'decisioris!of::the 
Jate venerable Chief: Justice., The law in favour‘ofvlandlords had met. 
with a.construction extremely rigid to the tenant: the vast inctéase ‘of 
what is called in’ law chattel: property, in: consequenee'{of: the:extensive 
commerce of the eountry, has considered this moveable and ‘transferable 
right as of considerable importance in our courts of justices. “At the'trial 
before Lord Kenyon, chief justice at Westminster} it appeared that “cér- 
tain land had been let for a term by Penton to one: Gray; whose executors 
had let off part to one Cotterell, under whom Robart was im possession’as 
an under-tenant ; having had ission Cotterell:to ere& a build- 
ing thereon, for thepurpose of making varnish: this building had a brick 
foundation let imto the , witha chimney belonging to it, upda 
which a superstructure of wood, brought: from another place ‘where 
bart had carried on his business, was raised, in which the said Robart 
carried'on his trades ‘The original term expired at: Michaelmas, ‘1800,in 


> 
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consequence of a proper notice to quit given by Penton tothe executors - 
_ of Gray, (and it-was admitted that the said Penton had recovered ' - 


Ment in the ejectment against Robart for these very premises, though th 
fa& was not provediat the trial) but Robart remained in ‘possession “4 
some time afterwards, and was in fact in the possession of the. premises’at 
the‘time when he pulled down the wooden superstructure, andcarri 
away the materials,'which was the subje@ of the present attion. “A ver- 
di& was taken for Penton, subject to’ the question—Whether Robart was 
warranted in pulling: down the building, ‘and taking away the materials 
after the expiration of the term? A ‘rule*nisi had been obtained on a for- 
mer day for entering a verdi& for Robart, as to all but- the trespass con- 
fessed of breaking and-entering the' yard.‘ EPEAT BEM 
It was held by the Lord Chief and Justite Laurence that: such plea was 
sustained by shewing that the building taken away, which was’of wood, 
was ereéted by him, as a tenant of the premises, on a foundation of briek, 
for the purpose of carrying on his trade; and that he stillcontinued in’ pos- 
session of he ises at the time when he pulled-down the su ce 


ture, though the term was then expired. « Here A pe lord Kenyort) ‘th 
© defendant did no more than he had a right to do’; "he wait fa@’ grill 
« in possession “Of est rye at the time the things were! taken aw: 20 
| © and therefore there is no pretencé’'to say that’ vabandoned his 
© sight to deme) 2608 3 UT to Ab sitar (Se aaa @eapaeaee 
poly | . PARLIAMENTARY 
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(27% Boek ~ 
" .. PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, | a 
THE general subjects which were submitted to the legislature betweed 
“the 6th of March and the 23d of the last’‘midiith,: were, in the Howse’ 
“Lord, Crewe’s divorce bill, the civil list, the elé&tion ‘of Irish peers, the! 
debtor creditor bill, the four and a balf'per cents, and’ the thanks to the’. 
army; na House af Commons: the finances: 






vy, militia, and fencibles. ‘In the : n 
of Ireland, the vaccine inoculation, the supply, the ificome tax,’ the bisa 2 
at, the coroners, the ‘frish pice. the Irish supply, the civil list, the’ 
” dachy of Cornwall, the bank of England, the stave trade, the committee of 
su iy, the budget, the non-residence of the clergy, and ‘the thanks to the’ 
we « Se the navy, as in the House of Lords. f Peart 
On the 24th of March the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the house to resolve itself 
into a committee of supply. The firft resoluion proposed 7. 
referred to the intereft of exchequer bills funded laft year 05,520 
The next was for the salaries of commissioners for reducing 
the national debt ~ ee me 
He further moved for one third of an annuity of J..19,000 
- ceded by the Duke of Richmond et 
Forthe allowance to:the clerks of the exchequer fot.extra 
Bae ies Pare 5 
or the bank of Kagland for discount on prompt payment, 
of the loaniand lottery for 1801 a 
Further, for the bank of England for receiving the :contribu- 
_ tions on the loan, and for expences on the lottery of 1841 
For paying off exchequer bills issned in consequence of an 
a@tofthelast session oo -. 1,000,000 
Besides the preceeding, Mr. Addington proposed three 
other resolutions; the first was granting a sum of money 
to pay off the exchequer bills, which was issued three 
. years ago, and were now in the possession of the bank of 
land. ‘The next was to indemnify Earl St. Vincent 
and Losd Grey from the conseqnences of the adjudication 
against them in the admiralty court, for having detained 
". meutral vessels at the French West India Islands. This 
_ sum was po Bete 
The last resolution was for the deficiency in the estimated 
duty of 1,400,000/. for exports and imports, and for ton~ 
nage of ships in 1804 , 
. A further step would be necessary to make good: the deficiency of the 
convoy duty, in consequence of the peace, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quet gave notice, that he had in contempletion the renewal of ‘the convoy 
duty under certain regulations, which had. met with the approbation of thie 
British merchants. 3 ga - reas 
The first resolution being moved, a-short tlebate took ‘place, | 
after which it was-pat end agreed 'to; the others-then une 
_ derwent the same form, and met with the same-syocess; 
_ 8 alto the motions of the Secretary at War for defrayiag 
_ the expences. of the embodied: railitia in Great Britian, 


2,865 







144,011 2 
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455,514 8 
23,562 3 
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410,000 0 @. 

















aive . : yi oh ‘a s oAne of 238,000 @ 
For the embodied militia of Ireland forthe same time - 1355693 @) 

Having explained these items.in the account, we shall setider the subjet 
understood, if, instead of giving a detsil.of the debates, we 
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from the 25th of March to the aqthof May, 1Bos,incla- =” 
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Parkamentary: Registét. 
Minister to be required, .and the ways arid.means he has 
the pb engagement; these hfe ny in on the sth of 


Nevy.~-Exclusive of the ordnance for service «) aay 











Army-—Great Britain £6.188,204 ° © 
o ¢ ¢lrland a 0 5 1; 1908338 10 J 
Ordnance—Great Britain. ©) i  *. 1 ge 3 5.106" 
- Ireland : 125,000 " ° Sate 
iscellanevus.——Great Britain 1 60,488-¢ 0 rr 
Ireland 163,207 15 ot: 43,6897 S. > 
Redudtion of the national debt eigtes 200,009 | ©: 
Corn bounties a Nit “3 asbaaiens: hl 
Deficiencies of malt duty, 1800 tg 0120” 
Interest on exchequer bills diecounted on loan, Be. *s per Vays aeo% 
— aper “oy 37 079: 2 oO 
LP cu off ake bills in possession of the: ‘bank * Bef et ae 
ciency of 1,200,000/. voted for the ferviet:of 1801, 25.05 os oa J 
out of the duties‘on goods peg yt a meas ow 4 1 8@s00Q' OO - 
Amount of civil list debt 219 1 AGGGOGS io. 
Makin the'sum already voted in the committee of 6 a ae 
The: Buclge. Whereot - amount a sums =n nant io- 63h 
Great Britain hes i eae @ < 
Iseland iy o° me AS ase ben 0.8 
haar Cee eon 
> On F. 
Ways and: Mente ~nDaties <1 perisions, oficesy, Be Ey orm aus 
‘ malt duties e siouee: ho. 
Surplus subscription on exchequer bills funded © ‘ee ae = 
Loan to be — for by Great ae 1.23,009,000° 1 <i, 





i-dreland 2,000;000: ne : 





Amoniit of ways anid ‘minasidtiaed on or + before Ap#il 5. a7g30814 0 
Mene-adieeies to be voted surplus spansitages fund) Dik ns wets. 





to th of January 180§-, eg : St sali, 7 — 
tcchodene bills on supplies, ‘108 3. oe Ue deawit, 
Lottery..—Loan to becontracted in Ireland... 3 e nn 
: Stock created:by loan 1802 + “eanital stock ¢ interest: :.. 
“Ehree per cent. consel. ann. ©» ‘i14,9§0,000 0 90 ©: spaniel 
 "Phree per cent. reduced ann.. °° 15,800,000 0 0 3: osfich 
Phree per cent. defersed stock to be 6 3 1. OE mime 
a nia aed ee 2,691,395 00 =} Ys op 
: $0:38037 OO has tage OTS 
Inteneht de ies comma. dat pedecsd ae . cies oo 
Ditto om the deferredstock, from Jan. Ss 1808: 4804 ‘o 
Management on the whole: b £13,658 suo 
—_ Se le oH Hint wWioks 10 9). ¢: “8... otdh 
terest, 9796 12 t0% long ann. 32,043. OS 
= per cent. Pad ' < R92 ,882 1 a e 
kanagement . ras Sg ; 2S 5,099 
Stock charged on income dyties’ 56,445,000 er ee nf 2 ie ae 
Interest thereon % ig $ 23 ops Soe ‘4 “waties ye a ee : 
ee Seer oa Fp Oe Rie aseens meeeistinist 





21 wii Wy wen abel 97:934:437 10° ° mo) oe - 



















































Le | Parlininentary ‘Register. 
AP he above charge a me ee er 
Maltund beer > «1: r a 


Dury aap mg 





aerted to >in dhe aolations of the comittee of waysiand 


Nev fagens ine , 

Beer.—That be rates on bectior ale, of the prive whee: ibuniies wil 
pér barrel, shallicease® : °< « 

Phat foroevery: barrel of table hike of 16s.! the tanith or under, )» 

© brewed. bya brewer, or other person, there shall be paid, exclu»: s.\:d) 


sive Of the excise duties, a duty of per barrel | -°* r ‘0! 


For every barrel of beer or'ale above 16s. the barrel, an edditioonh zo 
Upen every bartel of twopenny ale Scots o@—"10 
Upon evety: bartel of Irish ‘beer or ale imported (6 od 
Upon every barrel.of beer, ale; or'mum Imported, except from ire val 
landpea.additional 1: aaa 
Upon every mers! of strong beer exported, there shall bea drawback 
Co 6 9 
Hops.—-Upon every pound weight of hops: ighown in wine Bobs dal! 
tain, an additional. sh -a0th 
Upm every pound of hops twiported from Ireland i 1 8-2bth 
Upen our: ‘pound of hops exported to Ireland a drawback of 1x 8-aoth 
ton h gallon of spirits imported from Ireland st Ss de 

bushel of malt bei 

Homer —U pon ig Pay of gl.a yeasy:and under 2ol. an additional \ 

y o.02.. a ft 

sgl sol opus os 


d.upwar 3 
Widnes wa such asiare! ‘rated at th per year) 


dows, an additional duty of 

Upan hawees: rated at 5]. per-year _ rae ‘contaibing 6 wig 
dows, an additional duty of. 

Upon every house containing not more than 7 windows am dei 
tional duty of 2 40 

Ditto 8 o |: Ditto on 

Ditta \: Ditto. 

Ditto ‘Ditto cre 
Ditto .ns 's 
Ditto: “> 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto: bes 

uDittoit .4 
Ditto phedegibils. i 
Ditto brit sggxo x tnd = doom? 
Ditta : gor andsinet> i tegnorial 

thamupgrsils 1099 194 bog 

Ditto 45 © 49 i copygeold 
Dittosiig6 singqni so boyeals gow 


Ditto 5 nosy sagl 3 a 

Ditto a aioe eae 

. Das 65° 69 12 9p 
to 7O 74 12 te 

t ol a6 8 


- ~ — 4 ~ 
eo » 


-_ 
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ae ee 


ae 


phe sive - 
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/ . a « 
NP = Dvr ys ov 
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© : im out 
ee a ee ee) 
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6.686.000 
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‘Bookse 


Ri ™ i) - Sof P. vt ie3 ‘ 9S 
Upon: nang tas a ae windows and set more irei.aitio 
hy, sa No ry " pot symalo Ot, nator a end : 
Ditto: 84 3 > eeDittel Fgo <1! 89H eicdt 3B oye 
Ditto 85: - » 89 49 « Ditto ‘¥g0 core ag 
Disto”'g07" 94 me 
‘99 ; 
' FOQ E> lige 
11g 


qeeeeee 


496" 1 
‘oF Ditto eaprat o a CM 
Le aot 30) ad yeuts 12793 fh ed 


'1ag ; ; 
Male Servants. —Upen ra person. who sta ‘reponse 


servant an additional 10-.'o 

-2 Ditto each®: ws = 4 ie Ms 
-3 Ditto ditte Ditto’ « 
4 Ditto ditto ma é 9 Ditto. ~ 
5 Ditto ditto 16-0 P60 Ditto f 

6 Ditto |» © ditto 18 o ‘11 Ditto” 


— every servant or journeyman who shalt bourd in-his mantel 


Carria, 1 aPtensehey eseno aceaaeecapnaas ai ‘pert, ¢ 
landau, chariot chaise marine, chaise with four wheels, of catuvani, or 
number thereof, for‘his or her own usé, of let out to se shill bee 
with the several additional yearly sums following + ? pd 
For tcarriage > 8° o - 8 O 6 Ditto® 

‘2 Ditto each © 6 o “7 Ditto” 

3 Ditto > - ditto o' 18 of 8 Ditto’ 

- 4 Ditto dite Fao -g Dito ait 
5 Ditto ~~ «= «ditt. kG OM’ . 


The duties of the 58 of George IIT. on’ chiklts; Se: ‘eit tine” 


. or three wheels are to cease, and sucht ohaite, ‘Ste,’ ae ae 
with one horse to pay 

But if two or more‘horses‘be used aitgsi fis i 

Horses.—For riding or drawing; additional for one 

If two 'be kept foreach 

For horses not char om for riding or d additional fot aucle'o 

Dogs.—F or a who keep two orf of whatever kind, — 
sdditional for ence } Bre 


For a dog im certain case spetii if woe of i pti pitedle r 
Se! aER. gBaesit 


RETROSPECT oF POLITICS, ie 
TURKEY, ES abi ORNG We! 
HIS enipitey {wo thousand miles igi ‘extent frorn cet 
T of nearly qual. dimensions from ite northern to its t 
endangered by the debility. of: the Divan; ‘and | 
or at the ype bashaws, is likely to -beeome’ ‘the | oe “Se 
war. Hostilities will probably terminate in the surrender of the capj 
the eastern empire, of the most fertile provinces of sovereign’ 
the classic ground of anvient Greece; to: the ee ; 
by which ce will, perhaps, obtain-that portion’ 
which bythe intrigues of ber poiy, ck. ish 
sieleineeengnan pages pees ae 





- goine: 
ennaes of the deviations from tines equipoise, as the tyrondiia = 








76 Retrospe& of Politics. | 
cific gravitjesof the aubjedts: of his act. It is most humiliating to>the: phis .. 
0 One moralist to observe theJevity and versatility..of mo s 
ligicians in this particular. «A few’ yearssince, a rivulet. or a bog was:coris 
tested, begween riyal:states with the utmost pertinacity; leet a preponderance — 
should be given to. ebstru& this:boasted equilibrium. A this time the most 
powerful:government of Europe.has'bcen permitted to allure within itsvors. « 
tex the extensive,and luxuriant provinces of Italy ;_ and fo; contrive, withs 
out interference, the colonization.of a large portion of the:Saracenic. empire 


Whatever may be the real interest of the,Italian: republics it continues.n a. * 
state of complete subservience . ty re neighbours, | -- Wah x 
A . 


After the foreign and intestine: war, in which the republic has beenien- 
#aged for so long a period, we need not wonder at symptoms of interior irs 
ity and disorganization. ; « , i 
Etubi solitudinem fuciunt pacem appellant—was the expression of a writer on 
the affairs of that)country in:.very,remote times, To classic allusions we 
are unavoidably led by.,the description of the destructive wolf. in the Com 

















mune-de 1’Entre Deux Mers, who, like the bristly hero of Ovid’s numbers, 
has destroyed so many competitors for'sanguinary fame. Whatever may 
be the desolate condition of 


Landes or of LaVendée, in every other part. 
of the country. the spirit of improvement prevails,., Trade is reviving,.and _ 
confidence gradually extending; the port of Marseilles,the depot. of come . 
mercial treasure im ancient and modern times, is receiving considerable bes 
hefit from. the skill of the engineer,-and the wealth of the country begins to 
be applied to the resuscitation of the national. manufactures, and to theien- . 
couragement of productive industry, in every department of public.and pri- _ 
vate utility. It hag been observed, with great justice, that if the social and - 
moral ties with the, French, people, by the irregularities consequent on war, . 
rapine, and general.violence, have. been relaxed, to. restore peacesorder, 
-and discipline in the .domestic intercourse and private relations.of life, a 
system of ecclesiastical regulation has been proposed, which does: honour . 
to the Uereliey of the existing government, and which, in the generosity of 
its principles, has exhibited a splendid example for the,imitation of the pro- 
testant states of Europes, js ne | 
GERMANY. 


The movements of the other branches of the quadruple alliance, formed 
for the partition of the Ottoman empire, are more doubtful, and tardy; but 
in the states of Aiistria great exertion is employed in the military depart- 
ments, and large-detachments are advancing from the different provinces, — 
toward the projedied scene of action. ‘The spirit of congiliation, dictated 
by some political-motives, pfevails in the court of Vienna toward those © 
native princes, who have so long expected indemnificatious for their losses ;/ 

during. the Jate war; and Count Golloredo has. been dispatehed to Ratishon § * 
for the final arrangement of those-complicated affairs.. The convention)of © . 
the diet of Hungary, for the observance of some customary ceremonials,:has 
been postponed for a few weeks. oie sia 3 


Hew salt 3 R ; : Bid 
Independently of the great project we have alluded to, (which was:to © 

long the favorite scheme of Psherine II.) nothing a has ace 
ate public notoriety in the councils ofthe court of Petersburg, «The 
zar has ordered a mandate to be issued for the redudtion of the expences 
of the imperial establishment ; and motives of, policy, with reaspect:to:the 
interior of the government of Lithuania, have occasioned the concentration 
of the civil authorities. at. Wilna to be abandoned; and thertfore Grodiié is: 
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also appointed for, the ional meeting of the delegated powers, forthe — 
, administration of public affaits in thut recent accession to. the Russian do» 
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cietinoe te aes ‘it sesigns tcl paint tothe 
has suffered inconsequence of the. war, <— vie 

cency for the feate in:arms; it has atehieved, and the. 
acquired from the neighbourin ss epee mn 
indifferent ‘to foreign affairs, ee isnot wholly negligent’ in. Mati fo 
rangements : agricultural societies are encouraged, and’ ‘rewards are, 
to diffuse usefal knowledge, and to extend the limits of piace 
luxutiant Climate: a oT Bf ta ui ty 

. GREAT BRITAIN. : " i 

The final arrangement of the definitive treaty pave wit ose 
ment of France, is certain! the most important an: prominent transa@ion 
of the preceding month, During the negociation, France has 
the political netislie had se skilfully woven, the Italian mmpetnics anda part 
Switzerland. and Holland, has continued, exposed to the. same snares ; 
haps, .in-cpnsequence of the +¢ imposing attitude’ ’, she, has by these: Med 
been enabled. to. assume, the English government has been constrained to 
submit. to. some, little relaxation, of the line.drawn.ia; the preliminaries, 
Malta has not been placed under the protection of a third state : the condi- 
tions, with respe& to the prisoners of beta have not been precisely adhered 
to, and. the integrity of Portugal has not been preserved, Jt was expetted 
that a awe iri maul Taree —, co in the ee ae 
it was, howeyer, signi on pastof Fr: u a 
ing the acgosintipes thes an such plan was medi — we hiet Covnuls 
and we attribute to the impression of seme inal of. this , 
Lord Hawksbury’s declaration of the inutili of commercial, treaties, ; @ 


contrary to the principles of his lial predecessor and to bis own. i 


By this versatility, we are reminded of the vulpes ef: uve, of: ‘Phedrus ; 
if we are disposed to smile at it, in the little incidents of private life, whea 


applied to public. affairs,-the derision this spirit of accommodation excites _ 


borders on contempt. ‘The ministers of this m6 should, sa that 
Chief Consul of France ‘is-playing an artful. esl 
imports to this ceneiry of the manufactures, Fr rance, xi 
tician has seen with mortification ;>he knowsthe fatal bl 
given to the west-countt trade in woollen cloths, by. in 

port of Spanish wool to France ;’ and the probability is, that he 

the projected treaty, until his negociations with Spain, with Germany, and 
with the countries dependent on Sapna » should enable him to do it with 





the greater advantage to the repatlick | with, “the smallest conpeiane to 


the commercial interests of ine country. ' 

In the West Indies, we | presume, verniment has used every sian pa 
caufion to prevent those scenes of blood in our own islands, which are ex- 
hibited in the colonial possession of France in that quarter, 
is four pando nes in length, and is almost. completely su 
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98 Definitive Treaty... 
server, that eat Bisa the Wel I in the Caribbees, the extensi 
ee Ahn Indies will: ashe 
rious tenure. -!': by Saga aidgs 

With regard to the olen; an adveitageous moment was seized for the bare 
gris, sn ope # competition way admitted, and: whatever: benefit the .conttac- 

‘the terms,: at the time the engagement was made, wert 
clipe. “Fhe tazes for the: ‘of the public demand, we think:ére, ge 
rm A aking, regulated with judgment, and the view of the resourcesef 
feariae stations; ie consolatary.'. San loa 
baer the accumulated debt ofthis country, after'the longwar'in 
hasbeen engaged, will, by: the ingenuity of finance, be paid off in less than 
half'a century (as the minister hae intimated) we: trust with confideniet t 
the a ies tid opulence of the country, and, we hope, for a.graduab allevias 
tion | ke eh Sa dg : i. presendiays ‘offche a2 
ng our attention to the parliamenta t 

month, we ive discerned a kind oh import upunes a aoe of combis 
nation ‘between the late and the present administration, which we consider 
detrimental to the: interests of this kingdom ; we-are: 

observe, in ‘one respect, an important difference: the who weight of caleé 
mity duting Mr. tt’s war, arose from his interposition in the interior polit 
tics of Frante. Ht will be a satisfa@tion to the nation, that Mr, Addingtow hat 
declared, in ‘unequivocel'terms, that no interference im. the: domestic trany 
actions of other countries, shalt infringe the pacific seeiice of the: presedt 
administration. . 

We have seen, with some concern, the restriétion'on: the bank payments 
extended to March of the ensuing year. Notwithstanding the ¢lamourit 
excited, we are’ ef opinion: that. urgent necessity justified the restridtiol 
when it was first‘imposed; and perhaps the fubfequent impediments to the. 
payments in cash, are ca of vindication on the same ground’; bat now 
that peace is secured, and confidence is restored, we see no oecasion for thest 
procrastinations. - ‘The foreign commerce of this: country and of Holland 
was greatly indebted for the consequenee it attained, to the distindtion thet 
was Sortpuldusly observed between the politicatand’ commercial relations, 
If'we admit it to have been siecessary that government should have inte 
posed ‘in the affairs of the’ Som patiy of the bank of England, we rust atthe 
same pestered that the political’ controul so exercised, was very 
seridus in Revie? to its'credit, which no future success and punctuality 
will be: letely to redtess’; the fiset opportunity ‘ought, Srereforeyts 
beeen Weiort to, to ee aie es oe in meme sre 
ependence, 









: STATE PAPER ae 
Deane Treat: of. Peace between the French Republic, ‘his: Majes ty the King 
Spain and he Indies, and the-Batavian: Republic, (on the ox peg Pert); 2 


his Majesty the King of the. Used eect of Great Britain. and | 
(on the other Part). 


First Consul ‘of the Pah Remi i 

“lic, in, the name of the Frenc 
and his Maiesty the King of th *,batet 
tein of” teat Britain ah 


cs the cleo wa gins ts pal etcuumetd daasiete peers: pai 
funtion of is vonane aby: the. Pitelimainary |: ov Tie Cateel athe obneh Degie 
rig Aud Phar Mietientr a ine pene. of 8 

tober, chad, an b 19" The Ta 9.0  Padnusdns. Coun 
Aid we by. the 15th Articte of the Preli- vd ; 
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nan Gaia biellinal Treland tras waned 


thd Garter, us taaen 
‘of one’ 
i cea this: Majeny’s trad 
‘he King, of Spain: anid'the - 

pemaqane%he ontof the Batavian 

heave: ‘@ ‘the following 

to’ way his Catholic Ma- 

name Don h Nivotas d’Aga- 


érabrdinary of his ese roy A to the Freneh 
R sy &e. &c. 

Government ‘of the Batavian 
Repcutis has nated Roger Jean Schimmel- 
penninck its Ambassador’ to 
the French Republic, &e- 

Which said Plenipotentiariés having duly 
commearicated to: each other their respec- 
tive. powers, whith ‘ute ‘transcribed at: the 
eurielusion of the | treaty; t have agretd 
upon the following Artictes. © 

Article 1) ‘Titre shall be peace, friend- 
ship, and good understanding between the 
Fre — , his’ Majesty the King of 
‘Spaiti, his heits spot ne and the Ba- 

vian Republic, on Xie one tide; and his 
Majesty the King of ave United Kingdom 

t Britain and Treland, pe heirs and 
Stecewdts;' on the other part.. 

The contra¢ting parties shall use their wt 
Most efforts td presetve a perfeé harmony 
‘between their respeive countries, without. 
‘permitting any act of hostility whatever by 
eta'or by and, for diny ‘cause, or under any 


: They hall catefully avoid every. thing 
Wwhiew: ‘might for the future disturb the happy 
Anion ow re-established ‘between them, 
‘and shail hot give any suceout or protection, 
MiteAly of indire@ly, to those who woul 
wish to injure any of them. 

II. All the prisoners made om oné' side 


and the other, aswell by land as by séa,and * 


the carfied Off or delivered: up:du?- 
‘ing the war and wpto'the ptesent day, shail 
Dé restored without raitsom in'six weeks at 





chatiget, and on’ pay 
they shall have contraGed Brom thet ap 
tivity, Each a 


Egret 


yee 









whic gies 


iad 


_ fiver 
he soon oy parties’ ‘i sodice, 


Thee shall "be 4 ie 


mk 





or conquered by 
the Bh forse dating the sour ef ho 
present war, with the exception of 
island of ‘Trinidad and of the’ Dateh pos. 
sessiofis in the island. of Ceylon. 
IV. His Catholic Majesty cedes and gna _ 


ranteds in full property and seer oll 
island of Trinidad vo his sane sat: 


arantees im full 
coaeaee sae 
ious te the war, | to te 
pee a ee 
Dutch East India Compan 
s) M4. The port ofthe "Cape of Good Hope 
sémains to the Batevian ‘Republic in: full 
sovefeignty, in the'same, pana neue a 
ee oP ete 
The ships of every ‘belong 
otlier contracting. oy kind boning othe 
enter the said port, and ‘there to pugéiaee — 
what a up adadintendan, 
as heretefére, withsut. being imblé. te-pay 
othenimposts than such os the Batavian 
eth ER SH its renee 
‘tidn 10 pay 
iW "The -eucritories and: pomessions. of 
thet lathe aesioas tay wee athe 
in’ y Sue! wert anfice- 
denvto the war. However, th 







ie Branco towards'the: + sary 
n 


Obit % 
Arow from its sgid er to on 
‘téptitoties to 
"North of’ the ~_s of Mie Yifestaticy le 
in full sove- 





by janve cn 3 Berth abave, ‘shall 


to the French R 
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‘SVHT. The: tetritories, possessions; and 
rights of the Sublime Porte are maintained 
en ae ee 


“ak. ‘The Republi of the Seven Ian 
as 


recognized 
_ Xx The Istandsiof Malta, Gozo, and Co- 
sino, shall be restored tothe Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, ‘to beheld onthe same 
conditions on which: itpossessed them be- 
fote ~sedbaeg and sonic the following sti- 


ao The Knights of the: Order, whose 
Langues * shall continwe to-subsist, after the 
exchange of the ratification of the present 
treaty, are invited to return to- Malta, as 
soon.as the exchange’ shall ‘have taken 
place. They shall’ there: form: a general 
chapter, and proceed to the election of a 
Grand Master, chosen from among the na- 
tives:of those natioits which are to preserve 
their Langues, unless thatelection has been 
already ae ere exchange of the 
Preliminaries. . 

It’ is understond that: an ele@iien made 
‘subsequent to ‘that epoch shall: alone ‘be 
considered valid, 20° the ‘exclusion of any 
other that may have taken place at any ‘pe 
- stodprior to that ‘epoch. 

«) 2. The Governments of: the French Re 

public and of ‘Great Britain, desiring: to 
place the Order and Island of Malta in:a 
‘state of entire independence with respect to 
‘themselves, agree that there shall-not bein 
: dutureeithera French.oran English Langue’; 
and that no individual belonging:to:either 
{the one. or the other ‘ofthese: pees Shall 
ibe:admitted into'the Order: >. 
-» 8s: There shall :be established a Maltese 
-Dangue, which shall be supported by: the 
territorial ‘revenues and :commercial::duties 
of the island. This. Langue’ shall have its 
peculiar dignities, an establishment; and:a 
-mansion-house: : Proofs of nobility shall not 


be niécessary for the admission of Knights of | 


‘this Langue; and they shall be moreover 


.admissible to ‘all: offiees,‘and shall. enjoy all - | 
“privileges in: the same manner: astheKnights _ : 


of the other Langues.’ At least half\of the 
municipal, admitiistfative, civil, judicial, 


vand:other’ employmerits. depending on the 









cies, within three months fromthe exc 
of the ratifications, or sooner if possibl 
that epoch arcgeacvagis sc ty the Ord 
in its present state, provided the. 
Master, or’ commissaries, : fully . vthorized 
according to the statutes-of the Order, s hall: 
be:in the island to take. possession; and: t 
the force which: is. t» be provided by his.5h 
cilian ‘Majesty, .as_ is:hereafter stip 
shall have arrived there. i “Ms 

‘5. One-half of the garrison, at least, deal 
-be always composed of native Maltese; far 
the remainder, the Order may levy recruits 
in those countries only which continue tp 
possess the Lanyues.... The: ea 
Shall have Maltese officers.; ‘The 
dership in chief of the ye Sate 
‘the nomination of the 
to the Grand Master, and wena Soom Cath” 
Rot resign even temporarilygrexcept in fa 
vour-of a Knjght,.and'in concurrence bias 
the advice of the.council of. nee Order. 

6. The indepéndence. of .the , isles of 
‘Malta, of Gozo and:Comino, as well as the’ 
present arrangement, shall be placed under. 
ithe :proteGion and guarantee of ) nad. 
Great Britain, Austria, as Spain, Russia, 
Prussia. 4 

7. The neutrality. of the Order and of the: 
island of Malta, with its. dependencies: A 
hereby proclaimed, °:«: viet 

8. The ports of Malta shall, be 
the commerce and the navigation ofall . 
nations, who/shall there pay equal and ‘mo- . 
derate duties: these:duties shall be applied | 
to the mainteuance of ree wpct one: 
as specified in: paragraph 3, to ermiins s. 
civiland military establishments of the island, . 
ee 2 ene eee Prag 
‘to all colours. ;, : 


the system: of. of hoetDitiens ee 
tween the States of Barbary, and the,Ondar 


of St. John, or the powers possessing the 


# The wind Tange wr be ela Wy that of Class or Tribe. ‘The Order of Mafia 


Li aay and, indeed, more ig 4 
us and military association, ther 
be chosen from amongst the C. 


<a enjoyed by Spain, Portugs 
: were considered Bs, consistin 
‘phic, Sain 


rance three. * 


rn of the thousand, 
eee 


t. 
ee two, 


oe: the Order of St. John of Jerusale 

es of which prescribed, that the 

a thousand, five hundred of whom were obliged :to, live in the island, while the aie 
hupies were permitted to be absent, and generally resided in the seratitaries ushahn Order, 

n.the different countries that had the po dete of sending the Knights. This 

France, Italy, wg, and. say cal 


‘number of Maights | cma 


J 3a 
: Knights should 
The whole fit 
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with reopee to spizituals 
theeaine statutte which iedresin force when 
the Knights left the isle, as far as-the pre- 


tent does fot abrogate them. testored of ceded, it is ’ 

at Th “eontained in the no person shall, andef: any ‘pi ©" te 

8, 5; 7; 8; and: 10, shall'be con- prosecuted; distarbed, or molested, Githier ih 

‘verted intto. laws: and parpetual statutes of person: or property on account of fis} 
the Order, in. the eustomary manner 3 and tical condaé or ator, de his. h- 
the Grand: Master, or, if he shall: not bein ment:to’ we Pam r shee 
the island at the ‘time of its restoration to any it whatever, except 9 ae 
the Order, his representative, as well as his tracted with individuals, ‘or for’ atts 
‘suecestors, shall’ be bourndt'to take an oath quent tothe preseit Treaty. ; 


for their pumdtual: 

12. His Sicilian Majesty shall be: invited 
to furnish 2000: mén, Natives.of his. States, 
to serve'as a ‘Garrison inthe ‘different For- 
treases of the said Islands. ‘That force shall 
remain oue yéar, t@ bear date. from their 
restitution to the Knights; and: if; at, the 
expiration of this the Order should 
not have raised @ force sufficient, in the 
judgment of ¢ uaranteéing Powers to 
garrison the Island and -its Dependencies, 
as is specified m the 5th Paragraph, the Nea- 
politan Troops shall continue there until 
they shall: be replaced bya Force deemed 
sufficient by the said Powers. 

18. The ‘different: Powers designaned in 
the 6th Paragraph, to wit, France, Great- 
Britain, Austriay Spain; Russia, and Prussia; 
shall be invited to accede to the present 
Stipulations. 

XI. The French troops shall evacuate the 
kingdom of Naples and the Roman States ; 
the English: Forces shall'also evacuate Porto - 
Ferrajo, and generally all the Ports and 
Islands ‘that they occupy in the Mediter- 
ranean or the Adriatic. 

XH. Thee Evacuations; ‘Cessions, and 
Restitations; stipulated. by the present 
‘Treaty, shall be executed in Europe within 
amonth; on the: Continent and Seas of 
Amefica and. Africain three months; on 
the Continent and Seas of Asia in ‘six 
months, which shall follow the Ratification 
of the present Definitive Treaty, except in 
ease of a Special Reservation: 

XIH. In all cases of Restitution, agreed 
upon. by the present Treaty, the fortifica- 
tions shall be restored in-the condition they 
were in at the time’ of sighing the’ Prelimi- 
narles 5 “andall:the works which shall have 
been constraded since their occupation, 
shall remain-untouched. 

It is agreed besides, that in all the stipu- 

ted: cases: of Ceassions, there shall be al- 
lowéd to the inhabitants, of whatever be | 
pt nation they may be, a term oftthree 
teckoning fron: the. iotifieation of ie pre- 
sent Treaty, to dispose of all their properties, 


whether acquired :or!possessed by them, i 
the continuande 


re or of the pre-. oth 
vent Wat-s::durmg: which ‘wini'of 'thtee 
years, they. dh: e fee end antie iby 
to ' ‘enjoy their 


fortunes. . The same er is granted in 
Mens Bie 9 Pats Yoni 


XIV. All the Sequestrations Inia ots 
side, ott Fords, sem a 
what nature socver 
to any of the Contrafti Fat tee 
Citizens, or Subjefs, shall bé taken Off int- 
mediately after the Signature of this Defi- 


nitive Treaty. - 
The decision of all elainis ‘the tri 
dividuals of the respe@ive rations, fot debts, 


property, effects, or { Of any nature 
whatsoever, whick ould, according to . 
ceived: usages, arid the Law of Nations, 
preferred’-at the epoch “of the Peace, al 
be referred: to the competent Tribunals: 

all those cases speedy and complete jute 
shall be done in the cotmtries whereity 

claims shall he respeSively preferred. 

XV: The Fisheries oif the coasts of New- 
foundland, and of the adjacent islands, and 
in tlhe:Gulph of St. Laurence, are placed on 
the same footing as they were before the 
War. 

- The French Fishermen of Newfoundiana 
-and the inhabitants of thé Islands of St. 
Pierre and Miqueton, shall have liberty to 


cut such wood as be necessary for om 
in the Bays of Fortimé and ait 

the first year, reckoning from | 

tion df the present Treaty 


XVE Fo preventall growhds of soviphaie 
and disputes which might arise On’ accoung 
of Captures which may Have yeéit mate at 
sea subsequent to the siguing’@f thé Pretf 
minaries, it is teciprocally. t thai the 
ships and property: which ‘ 
taken in the Channel, and in the Nort 
after a space of twelve days, reckor 
the exchange of the Ratifications of the 
Preliminary Articles, Shall be restored. on. 
the ofie' side and the other; a he om 
shall’ he ane month for the + oy ao 
ChameFand the North’ = 
Canary: Islands inclusively, a3 2 oak he he 
ocean as in the Mediterranean’; two tionths 
from the Canary }slands to ‘the 
ad, firally, five: month in alf the 
parts of the world, without any farther ex- 
ception, or distin@ion of time pA 


XVIJ. The Ambassadors, Min nite 


pov = Sal ener merce peau fe 


tives, a Neceenpusglite eae Pf joye 
Errore at hy “Ayetité of the's > Clase 


nue 
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XVIII. The branch: of, the. House of 
Nassau, which. was established in. the ci- 
devant Republic of the United. Provinces, 
now the Batavian Republic,: having. expe- 
rienced some losses, as well with respec to 
private property as by the change of Consti- 
tution adopted in those Countries, an equi- 
valent com: n- Shall. be: procured for 
the losses which they shall be proved to have 
sustained: 

XIX. The. present Definitive Treaty of 
Peace.is declared common to the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte, the Ally. of His Britannic 
Majesty ;.and the Sublime Porte shall. be 
invited to transmit its act of accession as 
soon as possible. 

XX. It is agreed that the Contracting 
Parties, upon requisitions made: by. then 
-respectively, or-by their Ministers, or Officers 


duly authorized for that purpose, shall be - 


bound to deliver. up to justice persons ac- 
cused of murder, forgery, or fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, comunitted within the jurisdi@ion of 
the requiring party, provided that this shall 
only be done in cases in which the evidence 
of the crime shall be such, that the laws of 
the place in which the accused person.,shall 
be discovered,: would have authorized the 
detaining and bringing him to trial, had the 
offence been committed there. The ex- 
pences of the arrest. and the prosecution, 


~ 


New‘ Publicatiati. 












shall be defrayed ‘by the: 
requisition 3. but this Article 









XXI. The Contragting Part +P 
observe sincerely aid, faithfully al 
ticles contained in -the present Treat, 
will not: suffer: any) sort’ of counterad 
dire@ or indireg, to be made to» it by-the 
citizens, or respedive omar —_7 


XXII. The: présent Treaty: shall.be 
fied by the ContraGing Parties, as: 
possible, and the ratifications shall ‘ud Se 


changed in due.form at Paris. 


In testimony ;whereof, :we, the: nla 
signed Plenipotentiaries, have signed: with 
our hands,.and in virtue of our: respedtive 
full powers, the present Definitive Treay, 
causing it to be scaled with our: wr 
seals. 

Done at Amiens, the4th Germini 


the year 10 (March 25, 1802) i 
(Signed) . BtoNAPARTE,  % 
CORNWALLIS, © 
AZARA, anid | / 
ace sencaLaae 


J. Suenaperie. (A corre& Copy, ) : 
‘SRY 
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New Publications. os 


Agriculture. 
GLEANINGs! in Ireland ;_ particularly res- 
pecting its Agriculture, Mines, Fisheries, 
&c. By R. Fraser, Esq.—With a map, 8vo. 


Biograph 

Third volume in to. of General Bio- 
graphy, or Lives of the most eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages, Countries,, Conditions, 
and Professions, arranged according to Al- 
phabetical Order; composed by J. Aikin, 
M. D. Rey. Thomas Morgan, Mr. Nichol- 
son, and others. 

Drama. 


Remarks on Mr. John Kemble’s per- 
formance of Hamlet, and Richard. III. by the 
author of Helen of Glenross, and Historic 


Tales. 

. Maps, Plans, &c. 

Carey's Atlas, No. VIII. containing Maps 

of Portugal, Lower Saxony and Turkey, 

A New Plan of the Roads from London 
to Dover, and from Calais to Paris, pocket 
size, coloured. 

Merchants Accounts. 
. Book-Keeping Reformed, or the method 
by Double hail elucidated; by J. H. 
Wick. 2 vals. 
Novels. 


The Algerine Captive; or the Life and 
Adventures of Doctor Updike Underhill, six 
years prisoner among the Algerines ;..2 vols. 

-12mo. 
Correllia, or the Mystic Tomb. A 
Romance ;, 4 vols. 12mo. 


, Lascelles, interspersed with chavnctasiit 
Sketches, from Nature; by Marian Mom, 
8 vols. 12mo, 

Nobility run Mad, or Raymond: and is 
three Wives, 4 vols, 12mo. ‘ 

The Soldier of Dierenstein, or Love: and 
Mercy. An Austrian Tale; by H. ~~ 
the M. of A. re 

The Arabian Nights ;: translated by: “the 
Rev.. Edward. Forster, 5 vols. royal: 8v0;.24 
plates. cafe 

Natural History 

The Works in Natural. History : of the 

late Rev. Gilbert. White, 2 vols. Bo. ii 


Philosophy. 
Letters on the Atlantis of Plato andthe 
ancient History of Asia; :by a 


.Esq. 2-vols -post 8vo. 


Count Rumford’s Essays, No. Xx. peal. 
on the construction of Kitchen fire-placs, 
and Kitchen utensi sis. mera. vile 

P 


Verses - 2 a aie a 
Stoke, in the year 1801 James 
Pye Esq. witb: plates, . peg: 5 Ra 

The Peasant’s .Fate,:a Rural -Poems:by 
praise ssn Bo. 4 plates. el oe 
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am, 0 the Right Honounble Henry 


The ree nd ‘Great Bri- 
tain and ‘ani actory Sur- 
vot Hileman) Affairs from the varliest 
ret AF gen ethno LD. 


‘Sermon in the Pari 'Chifch of Woburn; 
March 14, 1802; the Sunday after the 
imerment’of the Most Noble Francis Duke 
of Bedford; by Edmund Cartwright A. M- 

‘Conversations ‘on ‘the Divine Govern- 


ment. : 

Philario atid: Clarinda, a warning ~ to 
Youth against Scepticifm, Infidelity, and: 
Viee; by the late Rev.’ J. Thorogood, of 
Bocking, Essex. 


t 


an Ai , containing several pieces ne- 
ver bre published ; ia eae 
man, Father Jacquier, ‘the Abbe Zarilfo, 
and other learned men. Translated fron 
the French, 8vo. 
Tour throught the nos of hata 
England, the borders Fr 
ieaececen fare 
N. B. names 
ceding are not inserted if conayuene a 
new rn at the Stamp Office. 


“ok 
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Heo French Books, imported by Mr. D 

CCORD de Ia Philosophie, avec la 

ligion, par Nagel, 12mo. 

Anstippe & quelques uns de ses contem- 
porains, tradi de PAllem. be Wieland, 8 
vols. 8v0. 

Atlas ‘d’Fealle, par Bacler “d@Albe, 4e. 
livraiseh y 12 fewilles, 

Traité’ sur la culture de fa Vigue; par 
Chaptal 2 Wels. Svo. plates. 

Elnathian, ou les Ages de Tutinine, tind 
du Ghaldeen, 2 volsi'Svo. 

Etat des Postes & Routes de France, a avec 
arte. 

Fablier, “@ Puisige de r'Enfance, de la 

& de'Vage mut, 3 vols. 

Galerie de Palais Egalite, No. 48. 

Guide des’ ee ves person, 25 
cartes. 

Hist. de la destruction des. Repibliques 
———— Shweitz & cs mp 

hf geet hin 
‘ fis Nat. de Buffon,’ par Sonnini vols. 

1262. 

- Homoriymes Frahcois,“ou mots qui se 
ressemblent par le fon, & different par le 


"shear de la ‘Société des Pharmaciens de 
Paris, “4tos 
‘ Journal historique du Siege de Peschiera, 
v0; 

Manuel ‘du Voyageur ‘a Paris. 

Manuel -necessaire aux Villageois, pour 
soigner les’ Abeilles, 8vo. j 

Medicine’ Legale & , Police medicale 8 
vols; 8vo. 
Bangs 3: secrets, sur la cour de Russie, 

8. 

Memoires'sur Egypte, vol. 2. 

Menagerie da museum national, les 4 
prem. live! > 

Musée des monumens Francois, 8vo. 
“a Nouveau Mecanisme. de.-!'Electricité 


_Sdserrations & experiences sur Tat. 1 


de cunserver les 0 : 
Overres" pilosophique de’ Lacretelle, 


deen Geo 
Pisces “Officielles: ur: Parmée @Egypte. 


New: Books ‘imported. °° © 


Les 4 jeux de Dames, ‘Polonais, 
tien, Echecs & a trois personiies, 3 vols. 

OcuvresdeJ. J. Rousseau, nouv. Edition, 
Didot. 20 vol. pap. vel. 

Tableaux de la revolution Frangoise, 
No. 61470. 

Tableaux de Systémes de Bowinique, Svo., 

Vie polemique de Voltaire, ou hiftoire 
de ses proscriptions, 8vo.' 

Voyage en Sicile, dans la pie Gre & & 
au Levant, par Riedesel, 8vo. 


New French Books i imported by Casieou snd 
T a wel ee fie : 
ragedies de Corn uchées 
Theat, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s,” pourle 
Lettres amoureuses ‘de ‘St. vik: 1 fol 
12mo.;:2s. 6d. 
Theorie de l'’Ambition par de Séchéelles 
S8vo. 2s. 
Traité defratures, ‘par'Collin, 18.\* | 
- Dissertation sur tes ¢: “95,°°° 
' Dhomméaux 6: 5 2 vols. 128. | 
Nou de Société, 2¥ 


Etudes sur eneaial 1, ‘wo. f8v0: 60 por { 
Lettres inedites ye Henri pircenng | A 
plusieurs personnages Svo. hf 


De l’Egypte aprés la a an de H 
par le General Regnier, | vol, 8v0., se 
Instructions pour les’ $, T'vol, 32) 
plates, 103. 6d. ie 


* Voyage en’ Sicite b's au ate par le 
Baron ‘de Riédesel avec Mist. de la Sicile. 
Svo. 6s: 
Etat niiflitaire de la France Pan, 
(thie army list) 7s. ren 
Essai'sur la race des chevaux. en Frailcs 


par le General Collot, 23. * 
Ocuvres diverses de P. L. Lacretelle, § 
Theorie des toix criminelles par la com. 


vols. S8vo. 11. 1s. 
Hom mde TADgletre ede France, 2 vol 


Frangoise,7 vols. 8vo. Tit 
Rep tsLotend pe 








a ‘a Botanique, 2 
Oeuvres de a Domeigte. 2 ot F ae rer 


a 





e 









84: New. Books imported), 
blées nationales -& les. corps | latifs & i ot Pinna Forty, 
les “1 i gouverigment depuis 179, lo rah 10s. <0 4 ae 


1802, 10 


10 62. eee 
te du grand prix d’Architnes.- 


des yi es dans le ¢ pasties 
al mond 1 _ 


Histoire’ lence de. Genéve,, 3, vols. 


Svo, 15s. 


Di@ionnaire de la Suisse, $ vols. Svo. 145s. , 


Edda ou monumens de la Mythologie & 
de da s des auciens peuples. du Nord;: 
par P. et, 3s. 6d. 

Expodences sur la digeftion de Phomme 
& de differentes. especes d’animaux, par 
Spalanzani avec des considerations par. 
Senebiere, 8vo. 6s. 

Experiences sur la Generation des 
Aniimaux & des“Matites, par Spalanzani, 


avec une ebauche de Phistoire des, Etres . 


» par Senebiere, 8vo. 6s. ‘ 
age Tosscane, par Je DocteurT ozetti, 
2 aft vo. 12s, 6d. 

Essai sur la religion des anciens Grecs, 
2 vols. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Description des Glacieres des Alpes,: par 
Bourris, 3 vols. 8vo. plates 18s. 

Essai sur BHy grometric, par -Monsr. de 
Saussure, 1 val. 4to, 14s. 

Mic tiotatealio damsentaiseede Botanique 
d’aprés la methode de Linné &.de Tourne- 
fort, 4 vol. large 8yo. & 2. yols. 4to. with 
a great number of Plates, 6l. 

Rivalité.de la France & de l'Angleterre, 
11 vols. 2i. 2s. 

Abregé . de. 
Hainaut, 8 vols. 11. 

. Voyage dansla Tesade par Lechenalin 
$ vols. 8vo. & 1 vol. 4to. atlas, 21. 5s 

plus remarquable de ma vie 
anes) ae vols. 8vo. 12s. =i 
Il Fiore della Poesia deb Secol XVI. 
istoriche 


a, France. par 


0, & vol 
cae ingue, 10s. 6d. 


=~ arf Fascia intorno a 
is. 12m0. 
‘ona B. Cassano. Profespore 
ane yp ‘Mr. Eseher, German Bookseller, 
» Gerrard Street, Soho. 
yoy 

“The $ new. musical. work, of 
Haydn, for he no Forte, the: words in 

Fuglish, ‘from Thomson, with a German 
translation, . 1.Guinea—In the conrse 
of next month will arrive, the same work.ax 
‘score, for which. Mr, Escher taken sub- 
scriptions, 

*Haydn’s seven Words. of Christy the.sext 
Italiap and German, in score, 1. 5s.--The 
- ame for the Piano Forte, 12s. 

Haydn’ $s works for the Piano Fostey Noé. 
4& 2,'10s. each. 

_ Mozarts Requiem, part 1. in score, 1H. 1s. 


Nos. 8 4-856. alist bras 
annie Concert for. the J 
6, Gs. reg Poh ye Rae) 
Sebastian Bach's, sarks for the Organ, 
Nos. 1,2; lara *  eebendan a 
{ ad 
Wahls Geschichte der i 
Sprachen, 10s, ,Gd.. 
Persoon Icones Gabaene 2. fai. 
col, 11. 16s. 
aaa Anthologia piece Tome 10 mu. 


Roth analecta. botanica, z., fascie. 
col. 21. 


Heyne termini botanici. pre 7. “Os. 
Kot ue's merkwu! ir meines 
Lebens, 2 vals. 17s ‘ 
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rae St. George, eiencen Pith and 
Warrior men of war, arrived at Jamaica 
Hith Feb. from Gibraltar, © 


The btig Lord Nelson, is totally lost at: 


The! Defiance,’ ‘Smith, sailed from Jamica’ 
8d Fouduty, for ‘London, rained put back’ 


leaky. 

The ‘Arethusa, Dods, pa London to 
Jamaica,’ is lost on the Ide of Ash, crew 
and part of the 

The Margar tye song from Liverpool to 
Honduras, Lt into Jamaica in distress :21st_ 


wary. 

The Edward, Emery, from Newfound- 
land ‘to Barbatloes, fell to Leeward, and is’ 
put-into ica. 

The Venerable, Angus, from Liverpool 
for Honduras, passed Jamaica 27th January.’ 

‘The.Fancy, Duncan, ‘from London to’ 
Hond uras, passed Jamaica early in February. 

i A dismasted brig, bottom up, has drifted 
into Sandbogen,. near Uddewalla, in Swe- 
den, supposed to be the Star, of Aberdeen, 
James, master, from Dantzic for Abérdeen. 

The Tagus, "Strachati ftom Arbroath, jis. 
aground on the Swine Bottoms, ung full of 
water. 

The Farmer, Corneby, from London: to! 
Lisbén, is towed into ‘Cowes, ‘dismasted, 
and with considerabl¢ other damage, having. 
been run on board of last Monday night by 
the Mercury. 

The Elizabeth, Edwards; from Cork to 
North Yermeeth, is put into Cowes with’ 


The Minerva, fe from Charifton to Lon- 
don, was {poke -with 27th March, by the 
Lady Hobart Packet. 

The Duke ‘of Kent, Clark, arrived at 
Milford from the South Seas, ‘on the 19th 
March, in lat 42. long. 30. fell in withthe 
FrederickGeorge, Peterson, from Vifginia 
to Madeira, dismasted, and nearly full of 
water, in which state the had been 24 days. 
= crew taken on board the Duke of 

ent. 

The Danish ship, Friede, Kroger, from, 
Naples to ‘London, is put back to Baya 
(near Naples) with damage. 

The Harmony, Booth, from Yarmouth to 
Pillau, is'lost near the Kole. Great part of 


the materials are saved, but the vessel is full * 


of water. 
The Rattler, late Wilson, from Demerata 


to London, having sprang a leak, put into « 


Grenada the end of January, and was un- 
loading her cargo.’ The ground tier sup- 
to be 

The Lady Yonge, Forrest, from Surinam 
to London, is put into St. Thomas's in dis- 
tress, and will be obliged to unload, having 
been on shore. 

The Robert’ & Anu, Halket, was totally 
lost on the island of Stroma, Zist. ult. Two 
ae The Hope (of Workington,) Bells, from 

( 
blin, got on shore on Arklow 


Accidents from the Marine Litt, © 0 


aid 
Banks, where the crew deserted her; finee: 
floated off, and found ‘near St, David's ‘ 
20th ult. dismasted and plundered ; 


of Poole. 

The Sophia, (a Dane;) ‘Lenert, from Lis-' 
bon to Bourdeaux, :got on‘shore at the be 
trance of the latter port 30th ult. 

Captain ‘Hurry, of the Ho ay siti, 
at Torbay,saw the Harmony, Dowker, for 
London, anda sided: brig, with 2’ 
head, on shore néar Honduras.—— Als a 
large ship goittg into: Honduras aoe lows of? 
her mainmast, on the 2tst ebaesieek 

The Richatd, Thom pson}' from Curacoa* 
to Lancaster, was captured by @ privateer’ 


some months since.—The: Captain j is care*~ 


ried to Carthagena.———Five men killed and: 
five wounded on board the Ri¢hard. 

- The Admiral: Mann, a transport, and’ 
feveral other Vessels, ( particulars unknown)* 
were lost at Alexandria the end January.’ 

“The Alexander, Butaloff, fron 
te"Lisbon, put into Hull some tithe since, © 
was driven from her. &hchorage, on Friday 
last, upon Whitton sand, and upset, ‘and 
2 feared that both ship and cargo will be 
ost. 

The Affistance, of 50 guns, was totally’ 
fost the 29th March, between Gravelines 
and Dunkirk—The officers and crew saved; 


The Union, Cha that was ‘on shore 
on the middle grout hear Elsinore, Ae: 
off. : 


The Henry Addington, Ocean, 
ham, Boddam, Hindostan, Admiral 
ner, Hope, Carnatic, Windham, and Lord 
Duncan, East’ Indiamen ; with fourtecit 
American vessels, and four country ships, 
arrived at China 23d October. 

The Danish : East: Indiamen, White} 
Eagle, Helesson, from to 
Kal, put into Plymouth 10th instant, with 
loss of a and in much distress, 
and it isfeared must unload. 

The General Senteten foe p dap 
ton to the Havannah, was the 6th 
February on the Reef N = beet W 
Key, six miles from the land, and went 
pieces next day. The second mate;'nine 
seamen, and thirteen were drowned, 
—Fifteen saved, and at .N.- Provis 
dence. Five or six‘other svn were lost 


Hit 


Hee 


eS eee aie slp, 
of thi homowatd-bougl Jamal 


The ia Carolina, ; a 
aah ioe 


The Tiviot, Gray, with for te 
Welt Indies, ts one shore on the al bah 
‘. The Princess Amelia, Swain, from ‘ 
don for South put into Paramarebd - 
in distress, in Dec. LT ee 


The Kitty, from Sunderland, coal loaded, 


te on: shore wear Sienna, Sat ins thougit 
will be lost. 


_ towed into Milford by the Ephron, ‘sed, ¢ 


#5 





er a 













wet Bowes a Mel from Gibraltar te, 
vicd, ‘Tith February. 
Part pee tie 6 ee paved. 
The Atlas tear’ Hercules, 
5 Betts, | ‘vom E eee New South Wales, 


were ‘at Rio” Janeiro rae ‘dhe 24 of February 
last. 


got on shore on the 22th ult. near St. Va- 
tery, hs: fears are entertained both for vés- 
a 


cargo. 

‘The Ranger, Lea, from London'to New 
‘Providence, is lu,t off there. 

The Jason, Chadeayne, of New ‘York for 
Hull, with tar, turperitine, flour, and staves, 
is wrecked at Shetland.” 

’ ThE Stains, Deans, of Hull for London, 
‘is on shore on Hasbro’ Sand—The cargo is 
expected to be saved. 

The Sutprize, Strong, from New Orleans 
‘to Falmouth, foundered at sea on the 10th 
March, in Jat, 88. 27..N. Long. 58. W. 
sine The ‘crew ‘saved, and landed at Fal- 
mouth, fromthe Hannah, Hopkins, from 
Charleston ie 

The Lord Donoughmore, from, St. “Croix” 
to London,‘ is lost neaF St, Croix.’ Part of 
‘the cargo saved. ¢”’ 

The Hancdck, wuts, from Batavia for 
Boston, was at the Island of Ascension 22d 
February, in distress. 

The Boyd, Barclay, from Clyde to Boston, 
‘{s put into Waterford with damage. . 

The Lady Nelson, M‘Cowan, from 
— is condemned at Demerara. Cargo 



















The Catherine Ray, Benthall, from Lis- 
‘bon,’ which” was stranded on Long Island, 
got off, anid afrived at New York the 20th 


‘Febru 

The Emerald; M‘Kinnan, from , London 
and F Fayal to Jamaica, was taken the 16th 
ae off Jamaica, and carried to Cartha- 


The William & Ann, Kelly, from Leith 
for Davis's Streights, is returned to Strom- 
ness | The’ Raith, Lyons, has also 
put baek Wwitly her. ‘ 

The Mary Hall,-__——from London to 
Bora put info Caleur Bay, 14th Novem- 


vane Catherine Ray, Benthall, from Lis- 
bon, was lust on the fouth side of Loug 
‘Island on 21st Feb. '* 

The Harriot, of Boston, ‘from Ratavia 
“for New York; wag 'spoke: with off the Cape 
of Good Hope, 4th Jan. Captain dead, ship _, 
teat a dirown part ‘of the cargo over.” 


“New ¥ Sree wale, Rene, od ate 

ew sae Pehl 
Fre a, Da prubavayeieies wrecked 45 bors nical 

Senor 


“Lande is-om shore. a singe 


"The Constant, Pietaiiny fens Liverpool 













Belfast ‘to 








Accidents frotn the vette -~ 


. ‘The! Jeune fan, Duval,’ from London, 


3 
‘i 


Shenae has en Oy ca 
Volusia, Cook, from. Poa. ol 
drove on. on Cape Co 3; the: 

ft , bat the latter expected 


‘ner aoe 
off, 
The Ki e Packet, 
st hur Hg, tl eo nate & 
bro’ to refit, 
The American Packet, Barnard, : 
Cadiz for New York, was {poke with. 12 
Feb. off Bermuda, in distress, and bearing 
Sy Su She ee 


lost i 


Mi 


ry 


at 


he Theresa, King, of bie gr apd is & 
lost on the coast of Guinea,: crew. 

The Lucy, Fenny, from Nantes, is diove 
on shore at Salt House Beach, 


The Elizabeth, Low, of ii is 16st on 
Memel bar. 

The William & Henry, Bose 
Memel for Shields, is on shore upon the 
Herd Sand, near butexpected to be | 
got off. Créw saved. 

The Betsey Caines, Johnson, from Lon- 
don to St. Kitt’s, has been on shore-on Chi- 
chester shoals, and since carried into Rams- 
gate leaky. ‘ 
The Tiviot, Gray, from Newcastle to St. 
ng rg on shore on the 


pon anes into Torbay. 
* Thed ey, cock, arrived rad oft Fal- 
mouth from Malaga » fpoke the following 
vessels, viz. hegre Ann, of Glasgow, bound 
to Jamaica, in Lat..41. 28. Long. 13. .21. 
“Cambo, of Newcastle, to Quebec, in Lat. 
45. 46.—Long. 9. .83.—and.M 
Thompson, from Teneriffe to London, in 
Long, 47..13.—and Lat. 9. 33. 
wine! De “— Vosse, gee from 
ambro’ to Buenos Ayres, was spoke 
with on 8th Feb. in Lat. 16—5 8: 
Long. S$5—9 W. out 15 weeks by the For- 


tunes fat H Halcrow, from the 5s Seas. / 
gle. + Butterwick, from 
to. Malta, foundered at Sea.: : 
The Dart, Hensley, . Demerara to 
Liverpool, put into St. K V4th ult. + 
The Twee Gyesberts, Alto. . 
“na to Batavia, (in ballast) is inte — 
Ramsgate, after on shore near: 
lost her windlas, anchor, and cable. 


A large ship got on shore last ie 
at the back. of Goodwin Sands, supposed to 













“be a homeward-bound Swede. 
he Mary, M‘Donald, from. 
at Oporto, after ha 
déte1 by a privateer, or, ari 


The. Princessa, Lee, fro 
London, is on ‘shore at. 
“rudder off, and it is 


wirne Eitteabedl,” Muir, 6 onilaaibd o 
St. eon 
Alphabetical 

















se 
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gre “sehen Wal norits, Somerfetihi 

m n re, 

Miri, eta) 
nderfon hriftopher. ié upoh 

AN ne: lectin, Young, Newcaftle 


a 

Anderfon, Jofeph a butcher. 

i ie , Moorfields) Saical rnd 

aries, iverpool, merc’ t. 
he Bartlet’s-buildings, Holborn.) 

Beauchamp, Robert, and Edward Lloyd, 
Kirby-ftreet, Hatton-garden, warehouse- 
man. (Dere, Berkley-ftreet » Clerkenwell.) 

‘Btlinkhor, William, and Jon Mulgrave, 
Fofter-lane, Cheapfide, fi 
ty, Charlotte-row, Manfion-houfe.) * 

Bodecker, Auguftus William, Old Jewry, 
inerchant. (Crowder and Lavie, Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Bodenham, William, Shrewfbury, 1 mercer. 
(Loxdale, Shrewfbury. ) 

‘Bowlé, ‘William, and William Hannah, 
Blackfriar’ ‘toad, oilmen. (Holloway, 
Chancery-lane.) 

Brittain, George, Briftol, grocer. (Morgan 
and Stevens, Bri -) 

Carruthers, John, Liverpool, joiner, (Black- 
ftock, Figtree-conrt, Temple.) 

Cowlifhaw, Charles, Afhbourne, grocer. 

~ (Michel, Union-court, Broad-fireet, Lon- 


on. 
Coxon, Jofeph, late of Queen-ftreet, Cheap- 
- fide, merchant. (Smith and fon, Bafing- 
hall-fireet.) 


Chatterton, Edward, Rye, dovge Mens a me : 


merchant. (Ewit’ aud Rixon, 


aydon- 
fquare. ) 


“Curtis, Thomas, Frith-ftreet, Soho, painter _ 


~~ nd glazier. (Roffer, King-ftreet, Hol- 


“Da Cofter, Jacob Mendez, Thavies-inn, 
Hotborn, merchant, (Adams, Old Jewry.) 

Davies, Richard, Park-lane, fadler. (Swaine 
and ‘Stevens, | old lewry.) 

Drake, Robert, aud. Ebenezer Goddard, 
BH gaa gate-ftreet, ‘wine and. brandy mer- 

(Mills Ely- pce, ‘Holborn ) 

‘patwife: Wwithizm, ifle, Lancafhire, 
cotton manufacturer. (Haworth, Turton, 

*? ‘near Bolton, Lancafhire.) 

“Gardner, Frederick, Great St. Helen’s, un- 


derwriter. aay Ris «oes 
Goodma ni’s-fi 
ofeph, Ua, ‘broker. (Ha it 
der ain s/t sas ee) re ’ 
Hiatt, John" ge jeap ie, mer 
’ alae “and” Reynolds, Spital- 
. re 
‘ eloth: 





‘Ate re et ‘and Dircidends, enhouinded kelesen the Sime ° 
UG, yt at : 


k weaver. (Ber- 







Homby, Nathan, Neweaitle upon ° 


ga 
toi Hints # Snaith Lodge, Y 


ndy merchant + (Wright and Realy 
Loh wh 
iltiam Henry, Fetter lay leg 


‘ ace feller. BS aly eur dye, Seplinpe 


(Shaw lement’s-inn ae 

M‘Henry,. otherwife., lenry Ber, of 
Stratford upon Avon, ‘mercer. (Laver 
ders, Everfham.) 


‘Moody, Matthew. Wer btockwith, Not. 


ry eon? Kt p builder; (Young, Cas- 
lifle ftreet, So 

Mofeley, John, pat James Role, . Hirai 
aad . (Lee and 


Nerton, ohn, -lane, vi@tualler. ae 
fhaw Medecole feet, Cripplegate. ) 

Netbitt; John, Edward Stewart, and John 
Nefbitt, juns Al@ermanbury, merchants. 
(Norris and Robinfon, Liacoln’s-inn. 

Partridge, Thomas, Dover, fail i 
(Lee, Sandwich, Kent.) 





‘Quinton, Michael, Batai, taylor. (Hart- 


ley, Briftol 
Seward, Philip, and Thomas Pipqn , South- 
ampton, eck ge (North ‘and pes 
Southampton.) ..,. 
Sing, Thomas Horden,, Stockport, Chethine, | 
grocer. (Milne, Inner Temple.) 
Wade, Thomas, Great St. Helen’s,: en's rug 
merchants. (Ward and Ge.  Heastetts 
woe” Covent-garden. ) 
ebh, } veda io Melkiham pebbind 
(Moule, Melktham.) 
Wood, merchants 


DIVIDENDS, vs. 

‘Alcorn, Richard, —e ‘Middlefer, 
blackfmith, May 11°; « 

Allwood, Th late, of of Great Rufidl-. 
ftreet, carver, May 4. 

Anderfon, Pr i Bury St. Edmund’ S5 int 


Armftrong, Sak, Bath, 3 freamecngsr = 


























mie j Hendetsfela, York aoe 
reer (8 Stephenfon Molmsrth 








a a oo ae 


wo Le “se, (Laws, 
‘ sie eee , Wilts; com 
: _ -shanidler. _(Southby, Sacha 


& sets Reg 
















Huntord, fone jo, Ae rd, meni. ; 
ar 


(Rofft er, Kirby-frest, Hatha. : 


Richard, Liverpool, 
(Griffiths, Lineoln’s-inu.). south ace 
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Poulton, D'Arcy, Philip Morgan, gee 
Morgan, John Cafpar ieee nae 
Benjainin Stow, Guper’s-bridge, Lam 
merchants, May 15. 

' Bradbury, Samuel, late of Bafinghall- ftreet, 
broker, May 8. 

Brady, James, Ipfwich, linen draper, May 10. 

Buddicom, Robest Jofeph, Liverpool, mer- 
chant, May 18. - 

— ohn, Holbom-bridge, linen dra- 


y 4, 
Caley * Geor Old Change, faftor, May 11. 
cor "George; Strand, bookfeller, 


» William, Devonthire-ftreet, thip 
urance broker, May ©. 


Cearfon, Se Samuel, Strand, carver and gilder, | 


June 5. 


Collett; James, Strand, oilman, May.15. 

Collier, John Stockport, and Samuel Collier, 
Matichiefter, cotton fpinners, May 15. 

Crammond, Arthur, New Bridge-ftreet, 
Blackfriars, merchant, May 15. 

Crofdale, wil, late of Liverpool, corn 
merchant, May 4. 

Cullen, | Michael, . Live merchant, 
May 19.. 

Cunningham, Conga ellclofe-fquare, 
carpenter, May.15. 

Dormer, Matthew, Curtain:road, foap ma- 
ker, May 8. © 

Dunmore, Edward,: Stonton Wyvell, Le- 
cefierfhire, miller, ‘April $0, 

Ellis, Peter, Liverpool, merchant, May 10. 

Emmiens, John, Abingdon, carrier, May 19. 

Fox, George, Hlenrietta-fheet,. Covent-gar- 

tay-or, May 4. - 
ames the elder, Letitia Fozard, 

and James Fozard the younger, Park- 
* lane, Piccadilly, ftablekeepers, June 5. 

yer John, Hedon, Yorkfhire, tanner, 


Paliood » Jonathan, Barbican, pawnbroker, 

ay 8 

Gardner, Thomas Chriftopher, late of Brent- 
ford, Middiefex, ironmonger, May 12. 
Gregory, Sag Wolverhampton, foap- 
maker, May 4. 

Gregory, Adam, Taviftock-ftreet, Coveut- 
garden, taylor, May 11. 

Haigh, Samuel, Manchefter, merchant, 


; Hamilocn,) J John, Paternofter-row, beok- 


feller, May 8 
Harris, Whichard, Weft-ftreet, Seven-dials, 


hair-merchant, May 1 
Hanley, Stephen, late of Graffington, York- 
fhire, May 11 


Hartfinck, John Caf » Julius Hutchinfon, 
and — Playfair, Cornhill, bankers, 


joe Arthor an 


be 


King, Jamet, South: Kitwonhi, ‘Leicefter,’ .. 


dealer and chapman, May- 14: 
Lacey, Samuel, Tooley.’ i ftreety oil-may, 


May 4. 
i Francis, Manchelter, -Fiquor-mer-, 


road, merchant, May 29. 
iony, Hanway-ftreet, 
May 15, 


Lani a Seok William, Lawrence Pounte 


e, merchant, May 5 
Lan, Jas. Bedale, ¥ pen 


per, May 4 
a Samuel, Old Broai-freet, Dios 


Marfton, Tho. Birmingham, 


Moore, Jane Elizabeth, nee ‘ond 


ftreet, May 1 be & 

Morley Wiliam, Fare-Gret, Bethnal-grean, 
brewer, June 19. 

Muir, Hugh, Liverpool, grocer, May 20." 

Nutt, James, late of Leicefter grocer, ‘1a ted 

Offner, John Paul, Kingfland road, Mi 
fex, brewer, May. 4. 

Onion, Francis, the younger, Croydon, mil» 
- ler, May 11. © 

Owen, Robert and Ania ny Houndf. 

itch, copper-fmii ay 8 

Philips, John, late of the Swan-inn, Raft, 
Herefordthire, April 29, 

Philips, Evan, Fofter-lane, oil-man,May 22. 

Purcell, Elizabeth and Thomas Wingfield. 
Purcell, New-ftreet, Fetter-lane, glafé 
dealer, May 25. 

Rackftraw, rig Henley-upon-Thames, 
grocer, Apri] 24 

Rimington, Iaac, Leeds, maltfter and com 

BY — brewer, May 18. ” 
ober tn Aloander, Caftle-court,  « 
lane, metchant, May 11. . 

Rofe, Cha. St. aaa Weftminfter, cheeles . 


rie es » May 4. 

Saul, ‘Thomas.and soe nn Reo Man 
chefter, P 

Scarbrow, wi, Se St. News Ss, Aun Hon. 


thire, May ngs 
Schulze, Wolters andi Uniger, Di 
rig ve merchants, ] 
_ noe and Fraticis hoach Cattle, 
Leicefter-fields, linen-drapers, May 4. 
pe sonnny Richard, Red-lion-ttreet, ‘Bet 
mj May 15. ois, 
Smith, ae Walworth, Sasit wietll 


Hamtiog ar SG ca. ‘ a 


netic ap Liverpect, sorm-dealer, 











cd 
Thorn, Willism, Drurydané, woollen-dra- 


._ per, secs 8, lave 
1, grocer,May 18. 
Women’ ‘Thomas Peele, late of Hun- 
~,tingdon, yrovet, May 25. 
Wetherel!, Thomus, os near the 
- Sea, Durham, Grazr, May 20 


Provincial Oecurtences: 


Wilfon, Philip, Wardour-freet, Sohiy. ioe 
erg: = an ye Re ig 
Soar Inches decease red 






















Married.} At “ae ited the Rey. ‘Ween 
Anthony, to aty Palmer, daughter 
. Mr. Seedy P, of that es idea Londgh, 
rt Mie Mt efq. of Willen, uear Bed- 

Mofcrop of Great Portland 
Mn Ke Barry, land-furveyor of 
Re to Mifs Elizabeth Atkin, only 
daughterof the late Mr. Thomas Atkin of 
Afgerby, in the county, of Lincoln. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Edward Painter, executed at Reading for 
fRealing two heifers, has left ten poor unfor- 
tunate children, for whom he earnestly en- 
treated with his last breath at the gallows 
as oh s and protection of the {pe ators. 

helady of Heury,Lannoy Hunter, 
Hs , ‘doce hill.of afon, at Bath. 

Married.] The Rev. Charles Richard 
Beaumont, of Brazen Nofe college, Oxford, 
‘to MifS Martha poapens » of Eat ilfley in 
this couuty.—Mr. William Reechey, livery 
ftable keeper to Mifs Clarke, daughter of Mr. 
Clarke of the Maidenhead Inn, Reading; 

Died.] Aged 79Mr, Bufs, far mer of Ufton, 
Mr. Outo of Reading.—Mrs. Blandy, wife 
of John Blandy, efq. of Reading, and daugh- 
ter of the late Johu Jackfon, efq. of Eltham. 
She was a pattern of every focial and chriftian 
virtue. In het relations of daughter, filter 
wife, mother, and friend, the charmed and 
édified all. who knew her. Gricf onthe fad 
occafion of ‘her lofs is not confined to her 
family; uever was forrow more feverely felt, 
nor more generally expressed.—-Iu her 80th 
year Mrs. Matters of Thatcham.—At Chaw- 
ton near Alton, aged 82 years, the Rev. 
John Hiuton, who during 58 years had been 

of that parith. “His conftant refidence, 
adive benevolence, and truly ehrittian dit 
pofition, endeared bim not only to his. pa- 
tithionérs and relatives, but to every. one 
bees had. the aa know him. _ 


Married.| Mr: ais, Gis of Chefham, 
to, Mis Gongh of Aylefbury, 


fo, tM 


Died.} At the Camp-houte i in the path 


of Dorton, Mrs. Stone, wifeof Mr.W Stone, 
a ref ¢ farmer and grazier; fhe was an 
example ‘Plety,, ion, and chatity, 
worthy imitation, beloved by her fami:y,and 
tefpeced by all whe had the is, of 
knowing hon.» .. 
tam W wanes ‘jenn 

wil ohn 

executéT at ‘Cambedeey 
Bag uteri 
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‘a relationsince he was 
had come into the poffefion eo 
ly. ap annum. apelt) 







in y Lora sg fren for Leics 
and on every i nt occafion evi 
independence it that did honor to hig 
birt Attache: to nofet of age, but from 
conviction, he. was neither the flave of 
minifter, nor the tool of oppofition. 
retired from-parliament in the year 17 
with the chara¢ter of an honeft, indepen: 
dent, and upright fenator. —Mrs..G 

wife of Mr. Grefiey of the Queen's h 
Chefter.—-Mr. Edward Bittrell of 
green.—~Of an apoplectic fit in the. be 

of his age the Rey, W. Steel, fenior, sai 
hifter of Lower Peover ; he was. mafter 
the fchool in the fame place 40 years.—dn 
the 78th year of her age Mrs. Renners, vH 
lict of the late Mr. R. of the Old Hoult 
Warmingham... At Cheiter, Richard 

i efq caer 13, John Harrifon, © 

fon of 

















Ankers of Clolton.—Very hewn tal 
Johnson, efq. of Tilttone. 
wi CORNWALL. , oy 
present, yery low prics, of cop : 
is feared, wilf be the means of of compe 











































of the princi Mines; as the 
found unequal to the tshental wanna 
them. rs | 
Laft week at ‘Redruth a “gn 
fortunately, gated which Een hee 
Aerieon, BA fo into,.4 pit, at \Crowa 
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Baitny thaattenienioredan tom hems 
about five weeks; one-of his legs wasipartly 


ee ee 


Robert Robinfon, a:farrier 


of the fame 


place ras found dead ina fable with his -fervice for 


ead downwards ini a horfe’s crib, -He was 


z utting down the hay to the pong chch j 


imagined: ‘thiffed his feet, fell forwards, 
,and was fuffocated in: the hay. . 

-_ Curtis. of the parith ef Wendron, 
his return from Redruth, mnueh in —? 

ifell from his horfe and ‘broke his neck 

__ Mrs. Elizabeth Peurdy; of Bodmin.=-Mrs, 

— Edyvean of the fame place. 

i CUMBERLAND: 

Births. J At Dovenby-hall, the lady of J. D. 
B. Dykes, efq. of a daughter.-At Warwick. 
hall, near Carlifle, the lady of Robert Bon. 
nor Warwick, efq. of 2 fon and heir. 

» Married:} At Carlifle; Mr. Thomas El 
sto Mrs. Armiftrong. 
At Carlifle,: - the 75th year of his 
age; | a » efq. af Anne’s hill, near 
ermouth, greatly and defetvedly re- 
inecne byallwhoknewhim. At Catlifle, 
aged 18, Mifs Elizabet Milburn.—Mr. 
John Simpfon, | jewelidt, aged 52.—At 
‘Cockermouth, aged 54,-Mrs. Simpfon, wife 
of Mr. Sof that place.-«At Whitehaven, 
Mrs.. Robinfon, wife-of Mr. R: tinplate 
worker At Cardewlees, in the 23d: year of 
het age, Mifs A Thomlinfow —At Wat- 
» neat’ Gi mers Ralph Pickering, ef. 
-At Armathwaite, Mr: Haac Slack, aged 86. 
At Whitehaven, aged 84, Mr.. Jofeph 
Briggs, formerly matter of a veffel belonging 
to that port.—-At the fame place Mifs Afn 
Mackay, in. the prime of life At White- 
haven, William Walter, efq. aged 64: His 
fpitit and:active talents for bufinefs affidu- 
oufly and fuccefsfully- employed in very 
extenGve concerns, rendered him a truly 
xaluable member of fociety, and will make 
his death fincerely regretted by a refpectabie 
‘gnd_ numerous acquaintance.—~At his feat 
at Mirehoufe, near Kefwiek, Thomas Storey, 


ef. in the 64th year of his age... He fervedt. 


the office of High Sheriff of this:county in 

4781, and was very highly efteemed through 

life by a numerous acquaintance. 
DERBYSHIRE. — 

Mr. Milers.of Haffap has: 4 ewes, which 
have this feafon yeaned 14 lambs.—An‘ewe, 
the property of the Rev. Mr, Nevifon, of. 
oo om26th laft June yeaned 4 lambs, 
and on the 29th ult. 3 more. 

At Afhover, near er 
‘Mr. Richard» Kirk, aged 20, to Mrs. M 
Hogg, a blooming winlow of 725. 0 
Died.) At Buxtop, James Edge, efq. of 


_ Manchefter, merehant and captain. in the 


Manchefter and Salford votuuteers.—Aged 
79; Mrs'Smith; widuwof the late Mr. aes 
of Derby, farrier. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
; The trial: 6f Robert Harris, at Exeter, for 
<2 mifdemeanor' in. fending a letter to, Sie 
. Fane Builer, bart. charging him with an 


improper behaviour.” 
cipal facts were fully proved, in. 
. The prifoner’s.. 


making any ebferyatipn, : 
sefias. The jury without 
addrefs from, the 
turned the: prifoner guilty, to the entire fa- 
tisfaction of a very; an 9 ha tage te 
fertventced to be ttanfported for feven years : 
neel f for the profecutiott. 


waiting for. bes 
-imamediately re- 


whom were left for execution ; 

been reprieved for 

ihe tranfported for my al 
feven “years; —~ be imprifoned, and : 
@ne whipt, 

M tried. ] Mr, Thomas Pulman, .clothier 
of Dyniford-houfe near Dunfter, Somerfet, 
to Mifs Wills, eldet.danghter of Mr. Charles 
Wills, me:chant, Baraftaple. 

Died | At Dawlith, Robert Branfeombe, 
Jate quarter-mafier of hjs: .Majefty’s. thip 
Orion. He was prefent at the baptle of the 
Nile. In January laf. in Spanith Town, 
Jamaica,at D. Drew's efq.of a yellow. fever 
After. a fhort, ill W. Dunfterville, esq, 
late of Plymouth ; he was a worthy hone@ 
man, much “beloved ‘by: a large circle of 
friéuds and oe who Sincerely la- 
meht his lofs. in an apoplecti¢ 
fit, in the 40th pay his age, » 

Jamnented, Mr. Henry. Symons, of 
dock.—Mrs. Davie, wife of Mr. Edward D. 
ronemgey of mer age ie oe sea, off pe 

of Jamaica, Mr. J.T 
Plymouth, and purtcr' of his. sone 
Piover on that ftation; much nonaaan ad 
his brother officers, family, and friend, 

‘/ DORSETAHMFRE. 

Married.} Chriftopher- Cooper, M.D. Po 
Mifs Yeatman-of Dorchefter, At Axmin} 
fter, the Rev. John Comyns, of Wood, and 
rector of Bifhop Steignton; to Mitel 
daughter of the. Rew Mr. H. of S 

Died.|. At fter, nach 
after’ a lingering iNnefs borne with thé 
greateft fortitude and refignation; Mifs, Sor 

shia Sawkins, youngeft daughter of the late 
ev. JamesSawkins, of Frampton... Atthe 
fame:place, in her 87th year; Mrs, Daniel, 
gelict‘of the late Mr. James D. many years 
one of his Majefty's coroners of this county. 
At Langport, aged 96, Mr. Elias Bampfield, 
formerly :of. von ble »im> the 
profefion of the Jaw, to } few men, 
paid more attention, or.ected with highet 
wire ore or greateritntegrity. Mr. Combs, 
rgeon and apothecary, of Sturminfter, 
etait 
; DURRAM. 

At Durham, Mis, Agnew, felict of the 
late Captain A. R. Ni caren erceie 
Gyeucral A. a {» 

N2 “Guageiee : 
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GLOCESTERSHIRE. 
Mvrried.] At Glocefter, Capt. Walter 
_ Fremenheere R.N. to. Mifs Frances Ap- 
perley, fecond daughter of Thomas’ A. efq. 
ef Woolton-houfe.” At’ Crudwell,* Mr. 
Howman, of ‘Wincheomb, to Mifs Cheva- 
lier of Eftcourt, Wilts. 

Died.) At Hawke(bury, in his 97th year, 
Rev. Peter Cole, M. A. he was vicar of 
Hawkesbury 7 years. 

4 HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Births.] The lady of Robert Phillips, efq. 
of Hereford, of a daughter. 

Murried:] Rev. John Reeve, to Mifs S. 
Ford, fifter'to the Rev. Dr. Ford, canon re- 
fidentlary of Hereford. At Kington, Mr. 

- Price of Builth, to -Mifs F. Jones of 

ington. , 

Died.) At Hereford, Mr. W:. B. Thomas, 
attorney, aged $2. At Clodock, in her 102d 
year, Ann Gething. A‘few weeks fince in 
the fame parith, Arnold George, aged 105. 
At Townfend Ddwyn, aged 79, Francis 
Bowyer, efy, highlyefteemed by his nume- 
rous friends for his rectitude of mind and 
goodne’s of: heart: At the Grove farm in 
the parifh of Much. Dovechurch, after: a 
lingering illnefs,' Mr. -Peter Morgan of 
Harewood.in this county. eu] 

HERTFORDSHIRE. : 

Died.] Mrs. Eiizayeth Dickinfon, relict 
Of ‘the late Rev. Plaxton D. of Bithop’s, 
Stortford. . Pred 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

At Alconbury, the Rev. Ifaac Nicholfan, 
in the 70th year of his age. He was fud- 
denly taken ili as he began divine fervice 
on Sunday. afternoon, aud expired a few 
hours afterwards. : 

Marriages.] At Milton, Mr. G. Gaviller, 
of Hackney, to Mifs Ann Styles, of Grave- 
fend. Captain Clark Collwell, of the 35th 
regiment, ‘to Mifs sarah Maddox, fecond 
daughter of the late Triftram Maries Mad- 
dox, Efq. of Greenwich At Wareharn, 
Mr. john Hatcher, to Mifs Anu Sawyer, 
both of that place At Upper Deal, Mr. Sa- 
muel Cafen, to Mrs: Stanley, of that place. 
Licut. Samuel C. Faulkner, R.N. to Mifs 
Caroline Annail, of Deal. At Sellinge, 
Mr. Johu Palmer, of Canterbury, to Milfs 
Mary Heritate, of Sellinge. At New Rom- 
ney, Mr, William Eliot, of Afhford, to Mifs 
Fatley, of Ramney. Mr. John Ramfden, 

to Mrs. Clapfon, both of New Romney, _ 

Deuths.] At the Mote, the feat of Tho- 
mas Selby, efq. the lady of captain C. Selbyy. 

At Greenwich, of-a lingering illnefs, Mifs 
Eliz. Charlotte Hughes, youngeft daughter 
of thelate villiam Highes, efq. of belinan- 
ger. At Affford, in the 14th year of hisage, 
Matter Haffenden; third fon of Mr. Haffens 
den, of that place, Milfs Norris, daughter 
of Mr. Norris, of ferae Bays. At Rochef- 
ter, in the 69ch year of his age, Mr. Robert 
le Grand. AtiGeeeinwithiy-a few hours after 
his arrival frotitle Cape"6f Good Hope, 
Archibald Ha On ‘Roberton, captain of 
the roya aitillery, At Chatham, Mr. Sinith, 
¢ 4 * , . 





ofthe office éf-ondetanen: 
At Blackwall, in the parith of. Hinghill, 
Mr. Daniel Chitténden, aged 80. At Tune 


bridge-wells, of @ rapid decay, Willam) 
cock, ‘ely. in his 29th year. Mrs 
Shrubfole,’ 


late ftore-keeper 


widow of the late Rev. Mr. : 
Bethel-chapel, Sheernefs. 


t. LANCASHIRE. 
Married.) At Blackburn, Mr. John Croft 

ley, of Bolton-hall, Hoghton, to Mifs March, 
of Pleafington, his fifth wife. At Liverpo 
Mr. John Audley Jee, to Mifs Herbert. Mr, 
James Brough, to Mifs Mary Richards, both 
of Manchefter. ‘At -Liverpool, Mr... 
of London, to Mifs Penny, of the formér 
place. At Liverpool, Mr. Williams, to Mile 
Worthington. 

Died.} Killed by a fall from his —< 
Mr. Wood, furgeon, of Burnley. : / 
Rofe, efq. of Everton, near Liverpool; aged 
Minchefirs nged'79. "Mr, Johm Lathan 

anchefter, aged 79. - Mr. Jol 
formerly an Bo a wine- J hant, of Li- 
verpool. In his 6:ftyear, John Porter, 
clerk to the collectors of excife, Man 
a ftation which he filled with unexample 
ability during a pétiod of 42 years. At- Li 
verpool, in his 22d year, Mr. Cha. Whately, 
youngeft fon of the late John Whately, 
of Handfworth, near Birmingham. At 
thero, in the 35th year of his age, Mr. Cha. 
oor cotton-fpinnerand eae tee Of 

ochdale, Henry Ormerod, M. D. Mr. 
den, of Salford, brewer. At Manchefter, 
Mrs. Pixton, wife of Mr.Wm, Pixton, pork- 
butcher, aged 30. Mr. Jas. Xenwick, frone- 
mafon, of Manchefter. Mr. John Mathet, 
of Cockithead-green, farmer. Mr. Lowe, 
attorney, of Manchiefter, ‘Mr. Sam. Wad 
kin, fmall ware manufaQurer, of Manche 
‘ter, aged 41%, onc of the people called Que 
kers, and a truly honeftman.“ = ©" > 
LEICESTERSHIRE. Met. 

Died.] Mr. George Webb, of Leicefter, 
Mifs Walker, of Beaumont Leys. Mr. Hate 
ding, of Tamworth, banker. Mr. Bruin of 


Glen Parva, aged 63.. Much refpected; Mr 
Jofeph Peake, of Biaby, aged 71. By a fall” 
troma harfe, Henry, the youngeft fan of the’ 
Rev. H. Woodcock, of Barkby. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. fi 


Died.] Suddenly, aged «upwards of 80, 
Mr. George Stubbs, at the George iin, Mar- 
ket Deeping. At Stamford, aged 72, Mr 
Dean, formerly mafter af the George and” 
Angel in that place, and forthe 16 
years parith clerk of >t. Mary’s.” At Spittler 
gate, at the advanced age of 92, Jahn Wheel 
wright, gent. many. years the fenior alder 
man of 
Jofeph Tubney, late an eminent furgeon 
Billingborovgh. Returning home a 
back from {pending theday with a friend, hé 
was feized with an apapledic fit, and 


‘dead the next morning in the fields; Mn. 
Jofeph Hindfon, of Lincoln, fchoolmafterg _ 
_in the prime of life. William Trollope, efq. 


uncle to Sir John 
Stamford, 


rantham. Advanced in ron : 


T, bart. of Caffwick, nea 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES IN APRIL.’ 
































































































<r April 2. |Apr.6.JApr. 9.)Apr.13)Apr.15]Ap.20] Apr.@3 

London on ' . : * ‘ 

Amsterd, 2 Us. CF] 10. 16 |— 10. 18}- — 

Do. at sight 10.11 |-———+| To. 10 — 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. | 10.17 10. 17] 10. 1g§-———. |_| — 
Hambro’, 2 6 32 .7 | 32- 10] 33-4 | 33-2 133.1 | 93+ | —— 
Altona, 2h 32 8 | 32. 111 33. § | 33.3 133-2 1331 -— 
Paris, 1 days i 
Do. 2 Usa. j2z.15a18} 24 | 24. 3 3. 14]-—— 
Bourdeaux, do. f 3-15—— 
Cadiz Paper 33 33%] 324] 325 | 333 |—— 
Do. effective 37 37 38 374 j— 
Madrid Paper 33 333 | 324] 324 | 335 [——— 
Do. effective 385 38 37 38° | 38% |———_— 
Bilboa 
Leghorn s 51G | S51. | Sok B sox] soe] se 
Naples 45.) 44 : 44 
Genoa. ih ot 48 | 43 | 475] 475 41, 
‘Venice, Livr. Pice. ; 

Eff. per £. } 57 57% 
Lisbon 4 713 | ——| 714 | ——~ 
Oporto 70 70 71 
Dublin 12 13 13 12% | 13 12h 

















preceding Post-day. 
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Prices of Grin, Flour and Bread. fr 


|| Lord Mayor's Week'y Return ao ie Flour. 
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Apr. 18jApr. 19 


Apt 26} 








Wheat per 
Quarter } 46a 





- Fine ditto 54 
Superfine 62 
New Rye 30 
Barley 26. 
Fine ditto 32 
Malt 40. 
Fine ditto 46 
Hog Pease [50° 
Boilers 34 
Suffolks 56 
Beans $2 
Ticks 28 


Oats 15 
Fine ditto ;. }18. 
Polands 21 
Pollard 21 












’ Amer. fine 
; flour joo 
lour, fine, % 
per sack.” i oat 
n 139° 





quay. loaf 
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52)5 
6015 


67 
35 
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etal No. ot sete 10,262. 21,981 ‘9,280 
Aver. price 595 6§d 54s 7$ 54s 84 546744 











sill - Waekly Price of Sugar. -. 








Apr, 5. Apr.19 Apr.26. - 











2gi| of Sugar 





30)| Exclusive of th 
ggilor payable on the 
B itain. 
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s. di sd 


4g||Aver. price 38 105 39.2 2.3 
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tem some > ‘ ae j : iN tg 1862. 2 SCO Bath recent oe 
Bank |3ne C-/3 per€i4 pert 5 per C-| Ban Ta é Sie es oe 
k. | Red. ee ‘Confol pe | Imp. fs perC] Om- | india | 1 aia a —_——— eC 
e Aan. }Lo. An.|c778-9}3 per C.|-Ann. {'1797. | nium. | Stuck. Road. ~ tog ¢ a [sane 3 < c Nats 
7 103 ’ [5t. | Bii's. 

«Jat 1044. |= : et bak ——- " 
734 || tos 3 3 
1062 | 75% +3 
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